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EZFLANATOST. 

In presenting the rollowin^; pages to the pnblic, I desire' 
to (uiy a few wohIh to explain tlie motives which have led 
to tlieir publication. This can Iteitt he done bj first quoting 
H few sentc-nt^es from an addretM npoti the Problems of our 
Second Centurjr, delivered by Ex-Seimtor Ingalls at Glen-Echu 
in the summer of 1891. 

Speaking of the evil results of otir pre(»ent industrial sys- 
tem, Mr. Ingalls said: *'From 1860 to 1890 the coantry han 
grown richer at the rate of 250,000 dollars for every day 
and hour of these thirty years. There has been accumulated 
during that term one hundred thousand millions of doUan, 
enough to give every man, woman and child beneath the flag 
a competency, enough to secure to every family a comfortable 
home, to ediioite and keep the wolf from every door, and to 
guard agaiuHt every misfortune and calamity. 

''And yet," he continne<] with a dramatic uplifting of his 
hands, ''there are ten millions of people out of sixty-five 
niillionH that never get enough to eat from one year's end 
to the other." 

The speaker presented a strong contrast between the laborer 
working incessantly, only to end his life in helpless mendicity, 
and the 31,000 persons who hold mt>re lh<m one half of the 
acquired earnings for the last hmidred years. With a scathing 
denunciation of the extravagance which s^iends 10,000 dollars 
on flowers for a wedding, and repeating that 31,000 men 
controlleil one half of the wealth of the country, Mr. Ingalls 
strolled to the front of the platform, and raising . his sleuder 
form to its full height, exclaimed: "If thirty thousand men 
can do this, what is t o prevent^one man from getting control 
ojLalll "^ 

''The doctrine of 'the devil Ukcs the hindmost','' continued 
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ii EXPLANATORY. 

Mr. Ingall^, "U a goo:l one, but just now it seeinji ai« if there 
were more hiiidmoBt than foremost. If the present condition 
of things were to continue without being retarded, this land, 
instead of being the land of the free and the home of the 
bra?e, would be the land of the rich and the home of the 
slave.** 

Making due allowance' for the exaggeration of an impulsive 
speaker, there b enough truth in Mr. Ingalls* indictment to 
explain the general dissatisfaction which now eiista with the 
resoita of obr present economic sjstem. 

Mr. Ingalls docs not believe in the efficiency of the remedies 
offered hy the Nationalists, and he presented his <ibjectioos in 
a very forciUe manner. 

There is," he said, ^ growing sentiment in favor of Pater- 
nalism in this country— of the go vernment doing every things- 
of 'the people^ doing nothing. We have now a new school 
of political philosophy that b repudiating the declaration of ? 
independence and is endeavoring to overthrow the maxims of ^ 
demoeracy and to Insist that the race shall not be to the 
strong^ that the distincti ons ordaincMJ of Gk)d> shall be an '^ 
obliterated statute, that idlene ss shall bring the same reward 
^ ipdostry and thrift, that the ignorant shall be as wise as 
. the learned, that debts shall be paid by acts of Congress, that 
money shall be made as plenty as the autumn leaves^ that 
taxation shall be abolished by acts of the Legislature, and 
that property shall be forcibly distributed among _men.*' /Jo ^ 

It is to answer just such obieetions that this story has been 
written! for they are often heard among practical men who . 
have really the welfare of the community at heart. These 
objections cannot be answered in a few words^ and it has seemed 
to me that it could best be done by portraying a Common- i 
wealth where the changes we advocate have already been / 
aooomplished, showing how_ti|ej1wired-.resnlts(9in^^_atUm^^ ; 
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EXPLANATORY. . iu 

without resorting to such revolutionary methods as would neyer^ 
meet with tlie approval of sennible and practical „ mon» . and. 
that without passing the limits of the iXMisible^and practicable, 

many chnngeH itould be itole tliai' woulc) cause great impro^ 

vemehtr 

For in this picture of a Future Commonwealth I have not 
drawn on my ima^nation, but I ha ve_ careful jy_jtodicd_ the, 
line which [progress^a^ followed since the dawn of ciwiliaa* 
tion, and have endeavored to portray the changes which trill 
probably take place in (he course of coming years. 

If my readers will take the trouble to investigate, they will 
find that what I have described as being part of the pablio ine- 
titutions of Socioland, already exists in itr incipient stages in 
one or the other of the civilized nations. And fiirtheniiore 
they will find that the tendency to progress in the direction 
described manifests itself now in a grester degree than it 
did one or two hundred years ago. 

Many of these tendencies, it is true, are not yet strong 
enough to affect the laws or public institutions, but their in« 
fluence is felt among the most intelligent part of the popola* 
tion, that is, among those who lead in the march of progreM. 

As some objections liave been made, during the pablicataoo 
of this story in serial form, in the 2Vus NaiUmaHttf both as 
to the philosophical belief and^^ the spirit which controls the 
enactment of the laws in Socioland, it seems well to me to 
kay a few words in explanation. 

The reaction of all changes upon the . snrroundings ia now 
recognised as a positive fact We realise now that the Boooess 
of one nation affects more or less all other nations, and that 
a change in one country implies a oorrespondlog change in 
all other countries. 

But too many students of social science fail to understand 
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iv EXPLANATORY. 

that the some law hohls gocid in the nocial relations, and we 
DOW hare the spectacle of a world fnll of social reformers who, 
dissatisfied with some of the present conditions, strive with 
main and might to change them, and at the same time 
strive just as hard to prevent corresponding changes in other 
directions. With one hand they pash along the car of progress 
tod with the other they work just as hard to hold it buck. 
Nothing, in my estimation, has more influence upon progresM, 
uide^frdm the .motive power furnishedT' Iiy nje~"desire"for" 
ino^ttsod,. happiness, than the religious beliefs of the people. 
They control its conduct, pujjjoj>ijfl_j>riyute, and are respon- 



sihle for the spirit of its laws. 7)^ -fZ^^^i 

^ Increased knowledge has opened to mankind greater prospects 
of happiness, which have been checked by religious beliefs 
handed down to us by past generations. 

I The resnlt b that our religion and our environment no 
longer agree. ^nie_£n?U!oninicnt i&_iiL-.t(wlay, thc._religipn_i8 

I jrf th e past . 

This is felt and realized by all those who earnestly study 
the social problems, and strenuous efibrts are made to shape 
and trim the old religious doctrines so as to make them fit 
the new aocial conditions.. 

At the rate this work is progressing, it will not be a great 
oumy years before the spirit of the Christian religion will 
have been entirely changed; and according to the changes 
which have already taken place within the church, supplemented 
ly the beliefs which are growing in favor outside the church, 
I think I am justified in ckiming that sometime in the near 
fatnre, religion will resolve itself in something like the philo« 
aophiod beliefs expressed by Mr. Walter in the third Chapter 
of this story. 

The influence of tlie religious beliefs upon laws and conduct 
has led me to devote some space to the subject, for I^Iaim 
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EXPLANATORY, 

that our economic condition i8_the logical outcome of our prc« 
sent religious belief, and that both must dhange toget her if 
any "prepress is achieved. 

In the sixteenth Chapter, I have, very briefly and inadequa- 
tely, tried to express my yieiTB as to the spirit which will 
animate the coming generations and control the enactment of 
their laws. 

Every thinking person must acknowledge that jaatio na >re 
fin'^^l5gJ".<>re--8y'^patheti(?.jind l^i__quarrel^^ and that a 
spirit of leniency is replacing the *'eye for an eye and tooth 
for a tooth" doctrine of olden times. In proof thereof I can 
point to the exemption clauses in the laws for the collection 
of debts, and the growing tendency to compel arbitration In 
cases of disputes between employers and their laborers. Both 
exemption iiud enforced arbitration are steps away from exact 
justice and natural rights^ and are the resnlt of a sympathetic 
• desire to help those who are defeated in the battle of life. 

It is true that the American people, as a nation, have as 
much faith as ever in the efficacy of the law as a moral re- 
gulator, but among their best men the feeling is growing that 
people cannot be made moral by law, and other nationa have 
progressed beyond us in this direction. 

I have not touched upon the population question, and have 
said but a word jibout the marriage relation, not because I 
do not recognize their im|>ortAYice in the solution of the social 
problems, but because they are not as fhndamental as the quea- 
tion of religious beliefs. 

Yet I wish to put myself on record here as believing that 
the tend e ncy of t he ^limes^^iaJj^ward-J^ucating the individuals, 
so as to enable them to fulfil their duties as _ citiscns in^_8^ 
satisfactory manner wUhout^the need of state control, ami that 
the coming generatiom> will be able to allow individuals much 
more freedom in their personal actions. n 
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NiUonalisim in fcct, wiiU avlj prore looepUWe lo io (kr as , 
it wfl! know how to reooocilo eoooomic organisation with per- 
tooal liberty. 

I not only believe that it can be done, but I feel confident 
that it will be done; and that it will come to paM in the evo- 
lotion of social progiew, that wrangling, competing humanity 
ai we know it to^y, will, in its persiatent learch after in- 
cieaaed happineoi organise itself into true Commonwealths, 
with insUtatioos somewhat like those 1 have tried to picture 
as ezisdng in So^noland. 

How long will it take before it comes to paarf How far 
wUl the work of organisation progress are questions the 
ftitnie alone can answer. 

For the present I shall be satisfied if I succeed in con- 
vincing some inquiriog mind that Kationalism is not an im- 
posnble dream, and that it offeis 'pr<»P«5t» of improvement 
ior socie^, which are well worth the consideratkm of intelUgent 

Albert Chavannes. 

Kttozville^ Tenn. 
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THE EXODUS. 

Spencer, Socioland, Africa, 
Jnne 1, 1050. 
My dear friend Harry ; 

I have at last reached this place after a long aud interest- 
ing journey, and I will at once commence a iournal, which 
when complete, will enable me to fulfil my promise that I 
would try to faithfully report to you whatever I should see 
or hear which could throw any light upon .the aocial pro- 
blems in which we are both interested. 

I have no doiibt, from what I have seen of the people 
nince I entered the Commonwealth of Sociokud, that if I do 
not find here a complete solution of the problems which 
perplex us, I wilt find at least the results of interesting ex< 
periments in Sociology, and Valuable hints as to the best 
course to be followed to secure a better distribution of wealthy 
and an increase of genernl comfort. 

For I must at once acknowledge that these people seem 
much better satisfied than we are, and while they reoogniia 
that they have not yet attained perfect social oonditionA, still 
they are confident that they are travelling in the right direo- 
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t THE FUTURE COMMONWEALTH. 

tioOy and that efi dc»irable cbangen will come easilr and 

'iiaturalljr in the coarse of time. 
Bat before I enter npoii a detailed account of what I see 

and hear, I want to tell yoii <»f the cauiHss which led to the 
Ifettleonent of Sodoland, as well as of the aims- of the firftt 
I'emignnats^ irhkh controlled their conduct and Ibrm the Ijasis 
^'t>f their public and private inatitutlous. 

I am .enabled to do so from inforoMKion I received from 
^Hr». Walter, *an old gentleman whom I found on the boat, 
•^ native of Ohio, who nearly -fifty years asro emigrated tn 
'•^hiscouDtryf and I judge from his c«m versationy took an 

• active part in shaping the policy of the Commonwealth. 

You know as well as I do that the latter end of the 
XlXtb century was a time of great changes. Not only of a 

• great development of the natural resources and of the producing 
power of mankind through the increased use of steam and 

• of electricity* Imt also of changes in the religious, scientific 
and "philosophical beliefs of the educated classcM. 

It was then that through the ro^earches of Barwin, Spencer 
and otheis, 'oommence«i that period of leligious doubt in which 
we still «re in the United States. Truly before their time 
there had been skeptics and raileni at the Christian religion^ 
toen and women who denied the authority of the Bible, but 
their nnmber was small, iheir infiuence null| and civilized 
"sod^ty was willing yet to be controlled by persons who either 
believed, or claimed to believe, that the ten commandments 
were the expression of the will of God, and that the more 
closely tb^ could be followed and enforced, the better the 
te^ta would be. These persons explained the sufiering and 
ttisery of the masses as due to the innate depravity ot human 
nitiire» and the poor were kept quiet by alternate doses of 
charity and of promises of eternal bliss in the world to come. . 

the doctrine of evolutioui taught and accepted towards the 
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THE EXODUS. 9- 

end of the century, sapped this belief at ipn basisiand it was i 
soon recognized by tho^e who undertook to follow it* to its 
logical conclusions (hat the whole philosophy of the past, 
built upon a belief in special creation, would have to be re— 
moilelcd until an entire change had been effected in relifirious 
beliefs, and that eTentuaDy the social institutions themselves , 
would be thereby influenced. • 

The spread of these doctrines amon^c persons of pr(>gre88fve 
minds caused naturally a great commotion, and for a Itmg ■ 
time confusion worse c«)nfonnded was the res!:lt. AooordiDj; tiy 
Mr. Walter these years were the scene of such intellectaai 
wrangling as the world had never »een or will probably ever 
see again. First came the believers In these new teaching?,, 
enthusiastically fighting for the acceptance of what they con- 
sidered the truth, and thus ruthlessly tearing down the foun^ 
dations of the Christian belicfi, who were met and opposecT 
by tht)se who, honestly or from interested motives, dung t<» 
Christianity, and resisted all attacks which threatened ito 
existence; while mixing in the din of the battle were a leiriai» 
of persons, each with a patent remedy of his own for all the 
ills of society, striving for recognition, and trying by al) 
means in their power to bring their schemes before the publie ' 
while the masses, fast losing their interest in things spiritual 
and their fear of damnationp^nd more interested in physical 
comforts than in specuktions of a philosophical nature, tamed, 
their attention to the practical work of developing the natural 
resources opened to them through the increase of mechanical 
forces, and the extension of the means of communication. 

Out of this intellectual struggle soon emerged here r^nd 
there practical men and women who^ discarding religioos 
speculations as to a Aiture existence, and the Bible as a i 
guide for their actions, studied the laws of conduct^J o-^ ^ 
scientific spirit, and with the firm intention to profit by any 
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new truths ther mi^Iit diMCOver. Thene peraons, simttered in 
t-ver^ part of the United States, were soon drawn together 
by a common aim, a^id under the name of Sociolc^stn, or 
K, studeutf of Social Science, formed themselves into clubs for 
the pursuit of social knowledge, and to seek for means of 
p&actical application of such knowledge as could help them 
to ^A more satbfactorv mode of life and a better form of 
government. 

- In the pursuit of new knowledge they claim to have been 
entirely successful, and to have discovered many new social 
Imws which, it' applied, would greatly benefit society. But 
irhen they tried to give their new knowledge practical force, 
they found it a more difficult task than they had anticipated. 
TTbe number of persons interested in such studies as they 
parsned was comparatively very small, and the whole control 
«of the government was in the hands of men who had a direct 
interest, in opposing any changes and were entrenched behind 
centuries of possession. The masses were too indifferent or 
^igrnorant to offer a fair hope of awakening to a better way 
out of their misery, and personal conduct was yet largely 
controlled by laws enacted by men who weie earnest believers 
in the infallibility of the Bible, and who felt it their duty 
to compel by force those who might disagree with them. 

It is not strange that out of such conditions grew an ear- 
nest desire to seek by emigration a land where their new ideas 
eould find free development in a virgin and unoccupied coun- 
try, and that like the Pilgrim Fathers, earnest men and 
women should decide to leave home, friends and relations, iu 
the endeavor to found a settlement^ where they would be free 
to follow the dictates of their intelligence. 

The opening of the. Bark Continent furnished them with 
the desiied opportunity. Several European powers had esta- 
blished protectorates over large and unsettled, portions of the 
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country, mid were anxious to tei tlicm inhabited by a popu- 
lation which could help to check the shivo trade, ami open 
. new outlets to commerce. 

Taking advantage of this situation, trusty men were selected 
to spy the country and dee what prospect it oflfered. They 
were reiharkabLy successful, found a large valley with fertile 
soil an^i healthy climate, and cafKible of supporting a lar^e 
popuLition. They made a treaty with the protecting power 
which guaranteed to the pn>poscd settlement complete aatontimj 
in their internal government, and they were asKured of pro- 
tection .again:(t foreign foes so long as they pould not protect 
^themselves. 

In the mean time the home clubs Irad made ready for the 
coming immigration as soon as the way should be open, and 
a citmparatively large and nteady exodus took place from the -( 
United States to the land of promise which they beptizetl 
with the name of 8ocioland. 

Of course they had many difficulties to contend with, bnt 
now they have overcome them and they are a prosperous ahd 
happy people. Their prosperity and happiness is not the 
result of chance or of special advantages pertaining to their 
new country. It is due to the fact that theii conduct, public 
and private, is intelligently controlled by what they claim to \ y^ 
be scientificpnnclpics. They believe ^_a^80cu»l science, which ^ '' . 
they claim is somelhing different from politic al econo my. 
They study this science, and instead o£a]l<nvinjg the docti^^ 
or*ioMsea jaxrt full sway, and trusting, tonatii^rol fo rces a lone 
lUT remedy existing evils, they are not afraid to help natuie 
alOngr^Tid ig experiment in newlines of. publlcTcp^opeiTOdia 
whenever they„8eemVto lesuf in. the right direction. 

So much it was necessary for me to say, to explain to yoii 
how it came to pass that in this far off land, a settlement of 
our countrymen has been made, erobued with entirely different 
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ideas from thofie which obtain in Europe and Amerioi. 

Just M New England was settled by earnest men and women, 
having special airoN and profound convictions, who infnsed a 
new conntrj and a new nation with a new spirit, which haw 
stamped its mark upon the United Stages government and upon 
tbe character ef the people, so in thlB "laHd*^ liew spirit has 
been infused, which, according to mj information^ has producer) 
wonderfnl resnlcs. 

Of this, however, we can judge better when I have mixed 
■oore with the people, and I am better acquainted with the 
Wwtitutiens which they have here inaugunted. 



^ 



CEAFTEB n. 

THE OBJECT lY VIEW. 

I found Mr Walter a very pleasant companion, and during? 
the few days we spent together I ^received from him much 
valuable information. When from questions I made to him 
be understood why I was going to Socioland, and learned from 
my lips of the deep interest 1 felt in social problems, he 
seemed as desirous of imparting knowledge as I was to receive 
ily and tried to facilitate by all means in his* power the ainm 
I bad in view. 

'Oir. Baloom," he said to me one, evening as we were 
attting in the cabin conversing upon Socioland, ^t will help 
you Tery much to understand what yon will see in our country 
if yoo know the oliti®^ ^^ ^^^ in ^^^ ui coming here, as 
well as some of the means by which we expected to attain it 

There has been, as you know, many an exodua before our 
ewDi but I believe they were all actuated by vei7 different 
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iiiotives frotki those which induced an to leave onr uatiTe laud, 
"^he Hebrewfi were fleeing from bondage, the Poritani were 
trying to escape religious persecution, and the Monuons wanted 
to establish a refigious kierarchr. On a smaller scale, but 
under similar influences, many communities and co-operative 
colonies have been vtarted, but they all had a definite plan 
which they wanted to work out. We had no settled plan, no 
'definite scheme, but we had a very clear idea of the results 
wo were going to strive for. _ 

** We were dissatisfied with society as organizeil in the 

United States, and did not beli eve .„thaiLit afiforded to_tbft 

individual all the faci lities for comfort_^.aad h aj>pine«s which^ 
*^Tie~natunil " ad vaTitagiM^ wurraute^.!. 

'*Withth^ increase ot population and wealth many abuses 
4iad been fostered that we felt powerlens to remedy, and a 
spirit 'of greed, strife and competition had been «ngendered 
'which was uncongenial to our character. Besides we had out- 
grown the o ld ideas of religious morality, and were tired of 
having our personiit actions under the~TOhtroI"'of laws^enacteJ I 
hy men whose standard uf morals was not based upon the I V^ 
result of our conduct on onr happiness, but upon certain com- i r^ * 
mandments and precepts which may have been proper enough r 
in the barbarous times in wklck they were promulgated^ bat 
had become superannuated several centuries ago. 

''These causes of dissatisfaction afiected not us alone, but 
the conservative influences were yet so strong that improve- 
ment was very slow, and we preferred to go to a new country 
where wp would be free to live according to our own ideas 
of right. 

"We had faith .in, the good disposit ion: of human nature, »nd \^ / 
believed that, i f^rightly taught,^ all peiwns^ would ^^^rea^oiieTy 
that whatever promoted the generaTT^welfare would aluo pro- u^A 
mote~persoDal ¥appiness.^ We wanted to educate our paopU to ' \ 
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8 THE FUTURE COMMOmVEALTH. 

the recognition of the ^solid arjty uf the interc«tfl of the hnman 
race, and by this knowledge replnce as fnr as possible the 
checks to selfish greed, now restrained, but not diminished, 
iij religious authority and human law. 

**But, Mr. Balcom, we were not reformers according to the 
meaning of the word among you. We hud no patent remedy 
warranted to cure all the ills that the flesh is lieir to. We 
did not claim to know everything, and we were fully aware 
that we could not lay down any positive rule of conduct as 
best for us to follow. We were dissatisfied with existing 
conditions, and wanted to see what desirable changes we could 
ni:ike. We had no desire to overturn the existing conditions 
of society, or to give up anything which then gave satisfac- 
tion. We wanted to try to improve the public institutions 
A little faster than was possible with the ideas prevailing in 
the United States, and to conform our conduct to the laws 
of nature, and thus increase our pi ospccts of earthly happiness. 
''As you can see our aims were very broad, for it was not 
one s|)ecial evil we wanted to correct, but we wanted a ge- 
t neral improvement, based upon a radical change in the foun* 
ilations of the aims and beliefs which control society. 

*'The broadness of our aims was a great htlp to tlie success 

if of our experiment. Our object being the attainme nt of_ hai>i^ 

if piness, all efforts which resulted In its increase were welcomed, 

// ^nd no fault found with the means employed. Our snbmis- 

f I Mon to nature's laws made us submissive to nature's methods, 

t| and we could but approve of what nature rewarded. 

J • **in a word, we applied to social science the sahie tests that 

\ I are universallr applied to chemistry, mechanics, or any other 

exact sdeiioe.' If any one claims to have discovered some 

chemical formula, or mechanical combination, which gives 

t'^^aatisfaclory results, all he has to do is to prove it by practical 

^ experiments, and if successful it is adopted by general consent. 
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I 
Bat in jonr country joa have no test to applj to socimi ex- 
periments, for jou have no social science worthy of the name, ; t 
and the best results would be either ignored or denounced, if ! » 
brought about, by means opposed to the commandments of ^ 
Moses or the teachinfv of Jesus. 

''We believed then, and we believe now, that a righteous I 
end t$anctifie8 the means, and not as is taught among yon i 
that righteous means sanctify the end. And we further belieye- ] 
that, so far as man is concerned, an increase of hb earthly | 
happiness is a righteous end, .approved of by the laws of fi«- ) 
ture, and that alt 'means which tend to* accomplish that result f 
are (right and proper. 

''And it is because we Sociologists have accepted the increase • 
of happiness as legitimate pursuit,^ encouraged and rewarded | 
by the laws of nature, and have accepted the achieTemen t^oLj^ 
happiness as a correct standard for public and privateMtions, 
that we deci<fe<r"To^eivr^omcr^aiiJ?»^»n^ and es- 

tablish a new Commonwealth where greed, strife^ and compe-n 
tition would be held at a discouut| and peace and happlneaal 
fostered.'* 

Mr. Walter paused a moment, for our conversation had 
taken him back to the days of his youth and to the melhoriee 
of the past But not for long, for fixing his earnest grey . 
eyes on mo he continued: "Mr Balcom, when yon reach 
Socioland you will find younelf In a new atmosphere. Be- 
member what I am telling you, for it wilf help you to no- 
der»>tand how we have succeeded to accomplish many difficalt 
undertakings. The desire for happiness brings many Talnable 
results in its train. It fosters* peace, leads to kindness^ en* 
courages unity. It teaches the value of health and comfort* 
It softens the heart and broadens the sympathies. J Seekw^ 
after happiness cultivate their minds and exercise all """^ 
^Bicuines, Yes, the pursuit of happiness is a wonderMdvilixiag 
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I lpflnence . I have wiitclied it at w<irk for fiftjr years and 
more, and it has accomplished greats results than centuries 
of fear or of promises of eternal bliss. 

"You can have no idea what a help it has lueen -to. us in 
the first years we spent hvre, when the many diflTerent opinions 
which must ^naturally nianift^st themselves at the beginning 
of such an enterprise might have divided us in many factions. 
But instead of each insisting on the special merit of his 
scheme, we were all willing to submit to the test of practical 
experience, ■ and were also decided to remain united whatever 
might happen, for we believed that the friendship of Jour 
associates was more conducive to our happiness than the 
adoption .of some pet opinion of ours. And now that we 
have safely launched our social bark, and have achieved satis* 
factory results, we are more united than fver." 

I was very much interested in Mr. Walter's statement, and 

in the earnestness of his convictions, and as he pauseil I re> 

. marked to him that I thought he had given me a clearer 

idea of the object they had in vit^w, an* I that I wanted him 

to tell me how they went to work to reorganize society. 

'^ut do you not understand," he replied, "that we did 



jJU*" 



^ 



not intend to reorfflinize society . We wanted to impr ove T l.^ 



We did not believe in setting anide all the past experience of 
mankind, and reconstructing society on entirely new lines. 
We wanted to jm proye,il-JPJ) the same old lines,^ which is a 
very different thing. New ctmd itioris had created new a buses, 
and we wanted to st Qp them as far as possible. Not ouLv did 
we want to feel free to work out our own happiness in our 
own way, but we couM see also that while the United States 
produced plentifully, the distribution was very defective.'' 

**You are entirely right," I remarked, "and probably more 
dinatbfaction is felt among ns on account of the inequality in 
the distribution of wealth than from any other cause." 
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'^t 18 natural that it should be so/' continaed Mr. Walter,. 
*^or while production is not as large as it might or will 
eventually be, still iL.ia-^iai'fe'e enough to keep every one in /\]^ 
comfort jfJ t_waS righ tly distributed, jind it is a crying shamA 
that in this advanced age of ourn, some should be rollini^ in 
wealth, while others are shivering and starving. 

*'\Ve oiinsider the distribution of products as the most ina- Xy 
portant question placed before civilized communities, and that^ 1| . 
its correct solution offers the best prospect of increasing the | 
sum total of human happiness. From our standfioint, nneqnal I \ 
distribution is a two-edged sword which cuts both ways. On 1^. \ 
one Ride yon have the wealthy clasH, which lives in idleness^ V 

their wants supplied by hirelings, having no aim in life 
except to pass the time which before middle age drags heavily ' 
on their hands, while all around them lives another clan, 
unable to secure a little of the lei^re and some of the 
luxuries which prevent the exercise of the most valuable 
faculties of their more wealthy but not more happy neighbors. 

'*Nor are the relations between the two classes satisfactory. 
The sympathies of the rich are wounded by the sight of the 
privations of the poor, while the poor see with more and 
more envious eyes the ever increasing possessions of the- rich. 
Thus the relations between the dch and the poor become 
more strained, and in a measure the steady increase of pro- 
duction tends to diminish instead of increasing the happiness 
of mankind.*' 

**You need not enlarge apon this theme, Mr. Walter," I 
replied. ** You cannot frame a stronger indictment against the 
evil effects of our system of distribution than you will hear 
at any time in the United States. All who study the social 
problems realize the evil, foi it is much worse now than it 
was at the time yon left our country. The rich ha ve gro;rn 
in n umber and wealth and are drawing" everything fnto" their" ' 
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haiids, jprhile the poor, growing more intelligent find better 
jedacated, realise -more-und more that the/ do not receive 
tlie full reward of their labors. 

^But what can we do abont it? Where is the remedy? 

We cannot de spoil the rich for the benefit of the poor, for 

it would destroy the a ccumalntion ofjeapittil and diminish pro»^ 

ductiow._ The diffusion of capital in the hands of so many 

untrained and incompetent persons would soon destroy it, and 

the final result would be the impoverishment of the whole 

ooantry without any improvement in the condition of the poor." 

"Very true," answered Mr. Walter. **It is a difficult que*- 

tioD, but I can tell yon what we have done, and how we 

have suocf^ed In keeping down this inequality between. the 

olabMS, and prevented the acquisition of the lion's share of 

the produced wealth by a few privileged members of society* 

*'But let me remind you of one thing. It is not because 

«\ we believe in perfect equality, or that all men are entitled 

^^-to an equal share of the pnidnction, that we object to the 

wide dbtinctiou which no\r exists between the opulent rich 

and the abject poor. It is because the rich have more than 

^A^they can ei^oy, while the poor have less, that we believe a 

^ better system of distribution will benefit alL This very much 

•implifiet the problem, for if we can find the source of ex- 

oessive wealth, and turn it into a reservoir foi the benefit of 

aU classes, our aim will be practically attained. 

''And that is what we have done. The large accumulation 

of wealth in private bands is not the result of the toil of these 

persons, for no man can by dailv labor accumulate more tM&n 

will insure him a comfortable living. Excessive private wealth 

/^ Is the result of social causes which encourage and reward the 

^'^"^comalative power of capital. 

Ifo, we knew well enough that the diffusion , of capital 
leads to its destmctioo, and that all means which would tend 
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to itA eqnal distribution would result in adimimition of pro* . 
duction and a reduction of general comfort. , 

**So the measures we took led in an entirely dlflTerent direc- 
tion. We made our new Commonwealth the^ great Capitalist^ 
and thuB as far as po»»ible prevented the undue^ accumulaiiou \ 
of wealth in private hands, ^ 

'There, Mr. Bnlcom, is the whole secret of it. Co-operation, 
on a large vcale, not practised by a few, for the advantage^ 
of a few, as it exints among you, but carried by the Common- 
wealth, for the advantage of the whole population, for the 
rich as well as for the poor, for the Women as well as for 
the men«" 

I must confess I was somewhat disappointed, for it was 
nothing new for me to hear such doctrines, and I exclaimed: 
"Ohl then your Socioland is simply a Socialistic settlement, 
where the state controls every thingr It ibay~suit*~yoar~bfit- 
I doubt if it would suit me or many of the free and in- 
dependent citizens of America.'' 

A malicious twinkle gleamed in Mr. Walter's eyes. 

'Tree and independent indeed! Then things have wonder- . 
fully changed since my time. When 1 lived in the United 
States, in the days of my youth, I rocollcci hearing a greut 
deal about the slavery of labor, and freedom in trade with 
foreign countries was unknown. We had Sunday laws regu- 
lating the use of the days, and marriage and divorce laws 
controlling private associations. Prohibitive laws on liquor 
were in force in many states, while to crown this freesodal 
edifice,- the Mormon perBecution was in all its glory. 

"Reassure yourself, we have not abridged personal libertyxk 
as much as you havp, and are not Socialists as yoa nndefstand ^ 
th^ term. AIL g overnments are , so mewhat Sodalbts. _ some a ^ 
little more, others a littliT^ieBs. We are a little more^ and 
have intrusted the Commonwealth with the accumulation and 
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use of a portion of our capital for the benefit of our people, 
while you only intmst your government with the spending of 
sncU capital as yon raise by aaequal taxation, or by 
borrowing from the wealthy clasH, thus increasing the burdens 
of the producers by coiupelling them to pay the interest on 
the money yonr government spends. 

"Do you sometimes reflect^ Mr. Balcom, how the difierent 
enterprises^ created by the growing n«eds of our civilization, 
are divided in the United States? Take the cities for instance. 
Whatever costs money to maintain, as the streets and the 
parks^ the police and the fire department^ etc*, is placed in 
the hands of the government, and (he people are taxed for 
its support, while those enterprises which ofier opportunities 
to make money, as the supply of light and water, the life 
and fire insurances, are allowed to full into the hands of 
corporations and individuals. 

''We are so far Socialists as to claim t hat the sweet ought 
to go with the sour, and to keep in the possession of the 
people many valuable privileges which yon give away to men 
who use them for their private benefit. 

''But," pulling out his watch, "I see it is getting late, and 

we had better retire. To-morrow we will find plenty of time 

,to talk before we reach ' Spencer, and I will explain to you 

at length the, changes we inai^gurated in the public institu* 

tioDS of Sodoiand.'' 
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CEAFTEB'IIL 

SOME REFLECTIONS. 

I believe, my dear Harrv', that what I will see and hear 
in this country will keep my mind bony, and that I will have 
many new ideas to digest. I can see already that theic way 
of looking at the social problems is entirely different from 
ours. They look them square in the fa^, with a clear cod- 
ception of the ends they are striving for» and do not allow 
themselves to stray hither and tlvither after false issues as 
we are inclined to do. . 

Mr. Walter was emphatic, and bis whole manner expressive 
of quiet determination, and he succeeded in giving me a clear 
impression of the aims and methods of the people of 8o« 
cioland. 

After I had gone to rest it was a long time before I could 
go to sleep. That which had struck me the most in our 
conversation was Mr. Walter's frank avowal that as a people 
they were engaged in the pursuit of happiness. There was 
no falFC pretense of trying to serve the Lord, no claim of 
helping to promote tuorality, no holding aloof a beacon for 
the benefit of other nations. 

Instead, these people freely acknowledged that they were 
experi menti ng for themselves, trjing to increase their own 
happiness, o wing no al legiance except to the laws of nature^ 
reci^izing no duty excepTlliai of improving'^tlieir^ faculties 
and making the most of existing conditions. 

That was something entirely new in my experience. I had, 
of course, come, across young people with more money than 
brains, who said they wanted a good time, and were going to 
ei\joy all the pleasure that this life can afford, bnt among 
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the sensible, respectable people of my acquainUnce, the pursoit 
of happiness was looked down upon as a low standard of life, 
-leading to selfishness, and degrading in its tendencies. 

To ba sure I could not tell what was the aim in life of 
these respectable acquiuntances of mine. Had I atiked them, 
which I never thonght of doing, I would probably have found 
they did not know themselves. I knew the religious teachings 
on that subject, and that we are admonished to so live' as to 
glorify God. But my friends did not believe anj such doc- 
trines, or if the/ believed them, the/ made no pretense to 
put them in practice in their dail/ life, being of the kind 
_who idve their religion a Sunday airing, putting it carefully 
away during the week to preserve it from unseemly wear, so 
as to have it bright and shining on the rare occasions they 
are called upon to parade it before the world. 

As my mind roamed over the list of my acquaintances, I 
oould think of Mr. B,, whose whole ambition seemed to be 
to make money, of which he had already more than himself 
or his family oould use. His wife was a society leader, and 
her object in life was to outshine her rivals. EUs aons were 
^rtainly bent on pleasure, but with their expensive habits, 
a)^ effeminate tastes, and shattered constitutions, were not happy, 
- and were positive proof of the fact that the pursuit of hap- 
piness and of pleasure are entirely different. 

And our neighbor D., is he living for happiness? If he is, 
he seems to make a miserable failure of it. An overworked, 
tired-out man, without a minute be can call his own, follow- 
ing an incessant round of occupations which have no interest for 
him, he is kept constantly tramping in a commercial tread- 
mill for a bore support for himself and his large family. His 
wife^ whom 1 can remember as the lively, sweet Alice T., is 
now a tired, dissatisfied woman. That couple , had probably 
in the early i^y of their marriage anticipated a happy life, 
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But the result had not come np to their fond expectations. 

From them my thoughts tnrned to the contemplation of 
myself. What was I living for? I really could not answer. 
An Agnostic, I was not living in view of a futnre life, and -s 
yet I realized that I was certainly not studying how to attain/ 
the highest siitisfaction possible in this world. 

As I leflcctedy. I could see very clearly that I had no de* 
finite standard of conduct, and that the principles which 
controlled my life were of u very composite natun». Raised 
outside the church, by parents who had outgrown the Christian 
belief? without accepting any other, my. moral edncation had 
been desultory in the extreme. At one time my father railed 
at the Christian dogmas, or made fun of their puritanical 
ideas and sanctimonious ways. At other times he would im* 
press upon me the beauty of the Christian doctrine of self- 
renunciation, quote the golden rt Ic, and call Christ the 
greatest teacher* that ever lived. Again he would preach the 
doctrine of duty, how wo must respect our parents, obey the 
laws, help our neighbors, work for humanity* But these moods 
did not last always. I was also taught that I must leem to 
take care of number one, fight for standing room, and strike 
out for myself if I would not be crushed. 

Out of such teachings the usual results had followed. I 
simply drifted, one d'ly following tlie voice of du^, and the 
next allowing the care of self to predominate. The outcome 
was not very satisfactory, but I could not see my way to 
anything better, and I consoled myself with the thought that 
I was doing about as well as the average of those by whom 
I was surrounded. 

Now that my attention was celled to it, I ooukL ^ee thak 
instead of having a well-defined aim in Irfs, and controlling 
my conduct in the manner best calculated to attain it, I 
allowed myself to be swayed by the ideas, belief and habits 
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of the people among whom I lived, who themselves had no 
Rccarate knowledge of right or wrong, but were following 
blindly in the footsteps of their superstitious ancestors. 
- Mr. Walter's conversation made a profound imprefvion upon 
me, for I whm logical enough to see that our conduct in life 
must be largely controlled by the character of the solution 
we accept for the problem of existence, and if practically 
concurred in by a .whole people, it must have a great influ* 
€!nce on their public institutions. A nation . with divided or 
indefinite aims would drift along, where one with clear and 
decided opinions would adopt efficient raeans to insure success. 

As is the seed, so must the tree be, and if the people of 
Sodoland are happier and more contented than the |>eople 
of the United States, then I uMHt conclude that they have 
the best institutions. 

I cogitated over these things a long time, wondering if these 
people were really right, and if the pursuit of happiness is 
the only safe guide to conduct; and if the old barriers erected 
to rentraiin M-Kishness were tlirown down, who would protect 
the weak from the strong, or netile the terms of compromise 
between individual happiness and public welfare when they 
came in conflict? 

Worn out with thoughts, I decided to present these questions 
for ftolution to Mi. Walter the first thing in the morning, 
and after hearing what he has to say on the subject, to 
wait and see with my own eyes the working of these prin- 
ciples in Socioland. Theoretical ideas must give way before 
pmctitul reHults. t would try and set aside iilt prejudice and 
pre-oonceived beliefs, and impartially observe the life of the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth. 

Of one thing I am certain. There is a great deal of misery 
in this world, and even a slight increase of happiness is well 
worth striving for. 
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OHAPTEB IV. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL DIGEESSION. \ 

The next morning I took the first opportunity to propound Lf 
mjr questions to Mr. Walter. I told him that before he said | - 
any more about the social changes they "had instituted, I 
wanted to have some explanations of their doctrine of accept- 
ing the attainment of happiness as a standard of conduct, and 
presented to him some of the objections which had arisen in 
my mind. 

''My young triend/^ lie answered, ^'I am glad to see timt 
you appreuiiite the importance of this question. One of 'the 
first conditiona of success is the concentration of our powers 
towards the object we wish to attain, which is only |»ossible 
if we have a clear conception of what we wish to aceomplish.' 

'If there is so little happiness in this world, it is largely 
due to the fact that not many of the efforts of men have 
be«'n .-directed towards it. 

"Some men peck for pjeasijre, others for wealrlv or fame, 
many are trying lo serve God and Mammon, others are only \ 
anxious fo secure eternal bliss, while all Christians, sincere 
or otlierwise, are under the influence of teachingb which de- 
precate the pursuit of earthly happiness as inimical . to tlie 
will of God. -■ " . 

"We, on the other hand, boireve in the pursuit of happiness f 'j^ 
just as the sincere Christian believes in serving the Lord.! ' 
We believe that in so doing we are working in the line of ^ 
progress, and that to attain it we must not only cultivate 1 
all the best there is in us, but that it will also induce us I 
to adopt those public institutions best calculated to increase I 
the welfare of society. * 
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^I cannot explain to jou why we believe those things except 
faj indulging in a little philoeophicai talk, something that is 
not alwaTs interesting to the young. However, if you will 
kindly listen to what I want to say, I will try to be brief, 
and possibly yoo may be rewarded for your patience. 

" We b el ieve in evo lution, in deve lopment, in latent poten- 
jialit y. We believe tha t until the advent of man, developiBeirt 
Allowed what we call the natural process, and that under this 
process, plants, animals, and men were evolved. 

''But we further believe that when this natural process had 
finished its work, the latent potentiality of development was 
not yet exhausted, and that the way was just made ready 
for a farther stage of development which we call artificials^ 
— in contrast to the natural, although Jbothare according to. 
th e laws of .n ature— which requires for its accomplishment a 
Eighly oiganized and intelligent agent 

''Man, who is the last and highest product of natural evo- 
lution, is this agent calcutated to promote this artificial de- 
velopment, and is well fitted for the work by . his ever- 
increasing consciousness and intelligence. Through consciousneifl 
he* dreads pain and enjoys pleasant sensations, by intelligence 
he^rei^ognizes the nature of his surroundings, and learns how 
to control his conduct so as to escape the one and increase 
the other. 

'The law of progress, as we understand it, is this: All * 
those actions of men which tend to advance artificial development, 
1 —or civilization, to give it its popular name — produce at once, ^ 
I or ultimately through their complex results, pleasant sensations, ' 
\ and thus encourage men to repeat them; while all those J 
actions of men which tend to obstruct civilization, produce j 
at once, or ultimately ity their complex results, unpleasant 
sensations, and thus discourage men from repeating them. 
'Under this law civilisation has been carried and all the t 
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things we ei\joy have been evolved, for this artificial develop- 
ment consbts in combining in numberless difierent ways the 
natural materia], and is the stage of evolution through 
which we are passing now. 

"This boat which carries us so bmoothly and swiftly^ the 
houses we live in, the clothes we wear, the Looks we read, 
are simpljr combinations called into existence by the desire^ 
of men for pleasant sensations, or in other words, by thei? 
efforts to increase their happiness. 

*'I will not weary jou by enlarging on this thenoie, Ust 1 
will point out to yon that it is of the utmost importance for 
our success that we should know if we are working In har- 
mony with the forces which have brought the earth to the 
present btage of development. Whether we believe that pro^ . 
gross is controlled by laws alone, or that it is directed by' 
an intelligent power, the first condition of success is t hatwe 

shonjijfpidt.in-harmony_^with.^fKe3*i^I^^^ * 

' "But how shall we know that we are in accord with the 

march of civilization? Who shall decide when doctors disagree? 
We answer that if we can find what is the incentive to right 
conduct, we can tell by the result upon our hapinness if oar 
actions are in harmony with the advance of dvilizatioo. 
According to the law of progress as I have stated it to yoo, 
jltfasant, sensations, are the motive po w er of civilization, _ and 
thus we believe that whenever our conduct causes an increase 
of pleasant sensations, it co-ordinates with the advance o ' 
civilization, which is equal to saying that the increase of hap- 
piness' is the true standard of conduct. 

«And it is thereon, Mr.'Balcom, that our philoeophy difien 
from chat of all other civilized nations. They have moral 
codes, revealed laws, ancient maxims, but they have no standard 
of conduct by which they can test the correctness of their 
actions. We also have codes^ laws, and maxims^ bat they are 
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all derived from a flcientific standard which provides a correct 
test for all onr actions. This applies to the Commonwealth as 
well as to the individual. By that standard we test our public 
institutions) &nd find that those which secure the most happi- 
ness are ftlso the roost conducive to a high state of civilization, 
and by that htandard each individual is taught to test his owti 
actions, and soon learns by experience that the conduct which 
creates the most pleasant relations with his surroundings, is 
that which harmonizes the best with nature's laws and fosters 
hiiB tniest happiness. 

"I do not know if tliis brief explanatitm will convince you. 
An entirely different philosophy has held the minds of Christ- 
ian nations so long that it is difficult to weigh impartially . 
the proofs of what we advance.* For two thousand years the 
fear of Hell has brooded m a dark pall over the Christian 
world, and the whole study of conduct has l)een turned in the 
diiection of learning how to serve the Lord and obey his 
commandments so as to escape the wrath to come. Success 
has been branded as the badge of wickedness^ and enjoyments 
Rhanned as the temptations of our fallen and sinful nature* 
Bat the time has come wlien better knowledge has dissipated 
oar fears, and an honest study of the subject has taught us ' 
that success in the realm of conduct means precisely the same 
that it means in the realm of other pursuits. It simply proves 
that we are acting in harmony with nature's laws, and we r 
have as muck right to all the happiness we can attain, as . 

. we have to the wages of labor faithfully performed. Pleasan A 
iseasations may be called the wages given by nature fbr con- '| 

/dact which it approves, and the larger the wages we receive, « I 

the more assurance we have that we' are moving in the^l 

right direction. jij 

'^t whether I have convinced you or not^ I have said ■ 

eooagh to give yon an outline of oui philosophy. If it strikes ! 
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you favorably, yon can study it at leisore, and follow it in its 
numerous ramifications. It will bear tbe test of inyestigationy 
I assuve you, and if once ytm accept it for your own, yoo 
will never regret it. 

"And now let us pass to the practical objections to its 
adoption by the Commonwealth, which you presented to me 
this morning. How, do you ask , is the innate sel fish ness of \ 
inoii to l)e restra i ned? ^ Who shall decide in case of a conflict 
of interests? 

''Before answering you, 1 miuht put some questions myself. 
What leads you to believe that men are so selfish?- Is it not 
because you have heard so much about their innate depravity 



tliat you fail to recognise the good there is in them? Ire 
you sure the display of selfishness is not the result of the 
social conditions in which they have lived till now, and that 
competition is not largely responsible for it? Or have you ever 
experimented whether in a true Commonwealth there is sa 
much antagonism between public and private interest?? 

"We b.ivejnore^ faith than you in hnman_ nature, and are 
not afraid of a cerfau n_ajnpu.nt of selfishness, for jve know that 
it underlays all attempi9_.at nnproyemenT^ But it mn at be 



tempered by sympathy. They are the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces of soviety, which ought to balance eaoh other, 
tend would do so if properly controlled. 

*'But your system of society fails to recognize the true 
functions of these forces, and selfishness has the control of the 
government, and no power is given to syvipathy to restrain 
it Selfish individuals are allowed to grasp all the yaluable 
privileges, while sympathetic persons waste their effotU in 
vain attempts to palliate the sufieriogs endured by those who 
are worsted in the battle of life. 

«We recognizee the value of both -factors, and instead of 
preaching against selfishness on one hand, and allowing it to 
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ran riot on the other, we kcpp it within proper limits by 
public measiireSy demanded and supported by the united s/m- 
patbies of the communitj^. 

'^he same sympathetic feelinj^ prevents the Commonwealth 
from passing laws that would antagonize with the welfare of 
iodividoalsy and leads it, to encoura^^e all its members who 
honestly try to improve their condition. But it is also the 
basinesB of the Commonwealth to restrain those persons who 
would abuse their power to the detriment of others. The 
Cummcmwealth meddles as little as possibld with private actions, 
but f any person presumes on its toleration to impose upon 
others, it promptly interferes and puts a stop to it. W» try ^^ 
. to be as a l arge family with many interests in common, and 
where there is a sympathetic bond uniting all its members 
but if one of the family so conducts himself as to be unpleasant 
to others, the head of the family asserts his authority and . 
f obliges him to keep his proper place* The Commonwealth 
as a whole represents the head uf the family^ promoting the 
happiness of all its men^bers, instructing and helping, with 
kindness towards all, buj; prpmptjto control whe n the public 
,^ood reqnirCTj tt!L. 
. This, my dear Harry» is in substance what Mr. Walter told 
me^ and I must acknowled^ce that it impress||l me very favor* 
ably. Among the many points in its fkvor which presented 
themselves to me, 1 will only mention to you two which 
teem worthy of special consideration. 

If lie is correct, then jrocietjL^js slowly progressing towards 
a state of perfect harmony, where all factors will find their 
proper sphere^nd the highest civilization be attained, and we 
can explain the conflicts through which society passes now, 
and has passed up to this time, as the educative stage of 
mankind, and necessary to its full development. It is the 
sodal phase of the struggle^r existence^ and will eventually 
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ri^t in the w^rviy^j^ ^J^^ JP5?^ ^M>M^<^ 0j7 poM ic and t 
privateTnstitutions. 
~TEe other |»nint goes to confirm the claim made by Mr. 
Walter for the beneficent influence of the parsoit of bappineaa. 
His asaertions brought to my mind some facts that have come 
under my notice. You know that I am interested in forming. 
Now I have often had occasion to see the influence of '« 
correct standard upon the character and the social relatioDS. 

Yon recollect Mr. Daval, our neighbor. He has a high 
standard of farming, and is successful in his operations. He 
is not soft-heartedy but all the same hb men are comfortably 
housed and are well aiid punctually paid; his horses are of 
the best and receive all the care they need, and his stock 
is well fed and sheltered. His relations with his men ari 
always pleasant; he treats them well, and they know it and 
are anxious to remain in his service. 

Not far from him lives Mr. Thomwald, a much kinder man 
and easy-going in all his business relations. But he is a poor 
farmer and everything about him is in a dilapidated 8tate» 
His children leave him as soon as they can make their way 
in the world, his men are ill paid and dissatisfied, his horsea 
are poor and his cattle half starved. All the difierence in reaalts 
comes from difference in aims._To accomplish his ends, Mr. 
Daval had to treat his surroundings right, even his fields 
which receive the best of care, and give him large returns. 

Call it selfishness, or call it by any other name, the result 
has been to create around him a little community where exist 
the beHt conditions for men and beasts, while life in Mr. 
Thomwald's home is barely supportable. 

These facts seem to me to point to an harmony in natore 
which compels us, if we would be happy, to help improve the 
conditions of our surroundings, which would go to prove that 
Mr. Walter's claims rest on a scdid foondatioo. 
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OHAFTEfi V. 

TBS CHANGES MADE. 

TTlie morniog was Dearly spent before we had exhausted 
'the -sotgecty and jet nothing bad been said about the social 
changes tbtey had made in Socioland, although that was to be 
the ' topic of our conTersation^ and we were called to dinner 
before I could get Mr. Walter to tell me what they had done. 
At the table the conversation became general, and. when we 
leli>it» some time ebpsed before I could get him disentangled 
firom his surroundings, and seated in a fdace where I felt safe 
from interruption^ 

'^ow/' said I| sitting down comfortably 4>y hb side, ''you 
have treated me to a bit of history, and to an essay upon 
philosophyi let us comv down to Socioknd, and to what you 
have done to ameliorate its social conditions." 

^'Certainly) I will tell you with pleairjre,'' -he answered. "I 

sse I have yet time enough before we reach S{)encer. And 

for -a beginning 1 will tell you of one of - our first measures, 

. which I believe would find favor in all •i;ountries and with 

I all dassee of people. We h wye abolished all taxes." 

<<Whatr' I exclaimed, "abolibhed all taK€»I That is indeed 

a practical step towards happiness. But how then does your 

gOTemment raise tlie mon^ to meet its necessary expense^/?'' 

I ^Well," rejoined Mr. Walter, "it honestly earns it as every 

L Mfveranient mi^'iit to do. Our Co mmonwealth gur ries on busi* 

i j neas, cams money by legitimate meanj, and 's pends it for the 

' jJ SSSSt ofj ll. 

^ ^ ^The system of taxation, Mr. Balcom, firmly entrenched as 

i^ it is in -the habits of dvilixed society, is in fact a relic of 

barbsrisirt. It Is a remnaftt of the times when the strong 
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lived altogether on the labor of thi? weal-. CiTiliziitioii hwt 
modified it, and the Iron hand b more cunningly masked faj 
the velvet glore, but the foot remains that fee prodtaeer- ia 
made to support all the public burdens. Of course the C6m- 
monwealth must have means to defrajr the public ezpensesr/ 
bnt by what logical argument can it be maintained that if 
it is trusted to spend money, it cannot also be trusted^ earn it? ' 
rrhe'tmth Is that when the ruling classes were compelled to* 
/surrender h |iortion of their privileges, and give t)i« people 
/a voice in the control of the government, they threw on the 
I public all that i» hich cost money, uud under various pretexts 
I kept in their own hands all the profitable enterprises. As - 
\ pilindering the producers was then the only known process for < 
providing funds to curry on the government, it was legalized 
and made legitimate by nctii of the legislatures, and l^gml 
taxation was organized. When that proved insufficient, and the 
people refused to bear heavier taxation, the rich, instead of 
givinir of their surplus to supply the deficiency, rloiit>i the 
government the money they httd accumnlakfi; and tlius created 
for their own benefit a perpetual lien on the production of 
the country. Te you, who are used to thatqrstem, it probably 
seems perfi^stly right and proper, but to v» ^ho have a much 
better way to provide for public needs, w» look m ^ ^'^•ftiftii 
as an unjust a ndjneedlffsjnjposition. ^6'*> • -^ vV .ijsA^V a>^ ' 
'^ut the release from taxation is not the only advantage '^ 
which has resulted to the country from the management of ^ 
business enterprises by the Commonwealth. "^^ 

"We spoke yesterday of the growing e v iL oC large fortonea^. | , 
Our system has cutoff the evil at its roots. Excessive fortunes ' 
are not the result of individual economy or p^^rsistent labor; 
they are the result of the cumnla^ve^vrec jofj^pi^. If yea 
Inquire into the ongin^oflhe' vast fortunes which exist in 
your oountiy, you will find that most of them are dne te 
4. 
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the InvestmenU of profita ma^e In certain lines of business, 
ctrried for the benefit of the commanitjr. Wo readiljr ac- 
knowledge the need of those serrices, we know that under jrour . 
fTstem they could not be performed unless some persons had 
saved, often by ^reat denial, the needed capital; nor do we 
believe that tho«e serrices are over>paid. But we claim that 
the field of activity they opened was so vast that it enabled 
those persons to accumulate such large fortunes as to endanger 
9^^ welfare of t he communUy% 

^hoee are the Jin€S-.Qf-.J!>usine8e we decided to withdraw 
from the field of competition, and to ^<!e in the Jiand9,.ij£^ 
the CoD^monwealth, to be prosecuted for the benefit of alL 
^"^^^TEaTIs the finiT change we have made in our internal eco» 
Domy. Our Commonwealth, instead of levying taxes from its 
citizens^ carries on all the most extensive and profitable enters 
prises of the country, with the avowed object of making 
mon^ to be spent for the good of the whole people^. 

'^Thtifl^ Mr. Balcom, we have accomplished what I told yon 
WM oar sum. We tap the Source qf Exeeuive Wealth, and turn 
U into a Beeervoir for the benefit of aU elaseea*' 
^ Mr. Walter's information was interesting, for the changes 
he was describing seemed practical and well worthy of consider- 
aUon. So 1 asked him to tell me which were the lines of 
business the Commonwealth hhd kept in its own hands, and 
how :tbey; were managed to avoid peculation and waste. 

**My young friend," he answered, '<the question of the ma- 
nagement of public affairs is too large for us to go into now 
and^yuif will be able to study it carefully while you stoy in 
Sociplaiid. But as to the lines of business we place in the 
care of the Commonwealth, I can sUte in broad terms that 
it is. those which requirflLlargft capitai^nd return through the 
?^gnHnde_iiLtiicirLjPper^tioiiftJarge^^ For the present 
the -Coamoawealth controls the Wholesale Trade, the Trans- 
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portotion of Jjettere, Parcels, MerchaDclise, and. Personfl^ tlit 

Telegraph aod Telephone, the Banks, the Life and Fire In* 

• suranoes^ the Street Bailways, the Sappljr of Lights and Watei^ 

the Working of the Mines and a portion^of the . Hanufactares.. 

These, as you will Me, are distributed between the Commoih 
wealth and the several Townshiiis, so as to take advantage 
of the l)est localities, and to seaire the most efficient manage- 
ment Each case is decided on its own merita^ with dae regard 
to the comfort and happineds of our whole people. We itf 
to prevent the waste of competition, and the evils of undue 
personal accumulation of wealth, and to make our Common- 
weiilth rick and prosperous so that it can reduce the expenses 
of living, increase the comfort of all its citizens^ and protect 
the 'poor and disinherited against want and sufifering. 

''But let us pass on to other changes we have made. L^ 
me tell jou about our laws in regard to land?' 

I signified my desire to hear whatever he thought would 
interest me, and Mr. Walter continued. 

"Our Commonwealth nev er admitted t he right of i ndividaa L 
o wnership in la nd,, and holdslTin t rust foi Tthe ^K ole peorigt 
]^ purposes of [mprovement. Jt sells leas^ equal for practical 
purposes to complete ownership. These leases can onlj be 
cancelled if the public good requires it, and the tenant must 
be paid for actual damages inflicted upon him. No r^t^ 
jaid," and'^ those^ 'leases ca n " be^^djvided, " bought niindjjold, but a 
limit has been placed upon the number^^ actes that each^ 
^jerebli can get uiider his libntrol.'TB/ this policyT'the Com- 
monwealth has retained in Its' possession all the best hnsiness 
locations, or can reclaim them at reasonable rates. ^No pro- 



TOrtjr can be held for spfeCTktion, nor can .anjr man : or set 
oT'DaexTTevy cxorbifant tolls in the s hape of rents, because 
the7 are the liicky o^^nets of a piece of land so situated as to be 
indispensable to the efficient transaction of business* 
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'* We hold that the • land is ^minon property, but we re^ 

<-> cognize also that its^jvisioqliimong the people loads to a higher _ 

'^^ development and to better ailture. We appreciate upon cha- 

-ncter ^he good effects of personal enterprise and independent 

mapagement, provided the/ are kept githin p roper limits. "It 

is .only when private enterprise overshadows andT^antagonizes 

, public welfare that we see to circumscribe it.. This land 

^> policy of ours has been a success so far* It has stopped 

^ speculation in land^ it has prevented the premature settle* 

ment of distant portions of our territory, and yet those of ua 

who wanted to make a living by agriculture have been able- 

to get possession of all they could cultivate." 

**1 think I understand the trend of your public policy/' I 
remarked, when Mr. Walter ceased speaking. ''You use the 
power of the Cbmmonwealth to regulate the distribution of 
wealth. In the United States, we expect the government to 
insure political equality, while you add ta the functioub of 
TOUTS the task of maintaining social equality. With this object 
in view, the means you use must exert a very good influence 
in that direction." 

'^Indeed you are correct, my dear Sir, and to insure the - 
ffocceas of our scheme, we have made some radical changes in 
the methods of educating our young people. 

'*We claim that equiaLadvantages^Jn ediication are necCbsary 
* to maintain equal chances of success in 80cietyr~'Parthermore 
P we daim that it is of the utmost importaooe to educate and 
tain the physical as well as the mental faculties. 

'rrbe •dncation of the mind, the training of the intellect,, 
can of course best be accomplished in the schools^ and except 
that we have reduced the number of hours of study, and 
pay more attention to recreation^ there is but little difference 
between our schools and yours. The great difference is in the 
indnstiiai training of the youths of both sexes. The namerous 
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Wsiness enterprises carried on bj the Cbmmonwealth and the 
TTownshipe offer splendid opportunities for practical traminfl^ 
•«nd all our young_pfiQplejire..compelled to. serve, a six yean^ 
tcmSrof lippfenticeBhip to the state.^ 

'^ — "Itleims to to(^" 1 rejoined, "that it is a very arbitrary 
measure, and one that must create a great deal of dissatisfaction." 
''It seems so to you," answered Mr. Walter, '^because you 
are thinking of itH application under the old conditions^ but 
the public apprentice system is vefy popular with iis. You 
will stay loiter enough aronii^ us to see how our youths are 
treated and understand why it is popular with them, and I 
^tAn tell you why it la popular with, the grown people also. 
''By entrusting tn our youths a large portion of tbe work 
'Connected *with the business of the Commonwealth, we have 
*opened to them an extensive industrial school, where there is 
•an almost unlimited < hoice of occupations, and by requiring 
of them only A fi'w^lTduifrit^f ai'iuur^vrbrk, ii\re give them ample 
time and facilitiefi to keep on with their studies. Our system 
IS far superior to your industrial school for our boys do not 
play with tools among other boys, but do real work alongside 
of men, under conditions which train the mind to face a]! 
Icinds of emergencies, and. compel them to exercise ail the 
faculties they may possess. One year in an industrial school 
tnay teach a boy how to savT* to a mark or plane a board 
straight, and may teaoh him many of the technicalitiea of his 
:profe88ion, but one yea^ of apprenticeship will teach him all 
^hat and much more. 

"So wo believe in our apprentice system because it gives 
H>ur youths the best training under the best possible conditions; 

. we believe in it because it considerably reduces public expenses, 
and thus increases public wealth; we believe in it because it 
has had a moral result which has been satisfactoHy beyond 
our expectations. 
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^ ' 'Tbera is always a tendency among the children of the men 
Who are the most pucoessful, to belic?e that idleness and lax> 
vry are Irndges of superiority, and that they are made of 
-£fiert;nt and jtetter clay than those persons who are raised in 
die lower walks of life. Six years of apprenticeship, subject 
to oniform rules, and where merit is the only fiictor in pro- 
BM)t]on, generally takes sndi ideas out of their heads. 

Thoee, Mr. Balcoro, are the changes we have made in the 
public policy of Socioland, and I have no doubt that when 
yoa see the results, you will acknowledge that we have suc- 
ceeded, and that our people have much better facilities for the 
punuit of happiness than can be found anywhere else. 

''By making our Commonwealth a co-operative' business 
concern, we have made it rich and placed all its citizens 
above want. We have entirely abolished overgrown fortunes 
and greatly diminished the accumulation of capital in private 
hands, and yet we have retained sufficient fields of activity for 
private enterpnsea^ which being relieved from the pressure of 
mooopolbtic competition, give to their ox>eratorB agreeable 
^ccopation and full reward for their labor. 

''By retaining in the hands of the Commonwealth the con- 
,trol of the land, we have prevented its uijust distribution and 
unfal waste, and yet' we have secured to all our citizens a^*^ 
^ dtance to its acquisition, t x^ <il».>\jx>vV,<xa.n ^Ac^iuC j 
*" "By our system of public apprenticeship we are training^ 
oar yooths to useful occupations, developing their bodies as 
well as their minds, and giving them a just appreciation of 
the conditions of life. It brings all classes together and equa- 
lizes. their chances, and is without doubt the measure that 
will have the most far-reaching effects.'^ 

We were nearing Spencer, and I thanked Mr. Walter for 
Vis kindness to me, and the interest he had manifested in my 
desire to inveatigate. 
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''Yoo are welcome indeed,'' he rejoined. "It is a pleiirare to 
g^ye infonnation where it;iM m thorooghl/ appreciated. Bat 
we are nearlj at the landing, and as I live in 8penoer I 
hope to tee yon again and have more oonTersation with you, 
and that yua will noon learn to know us and like ns. 

''Where do yoa intend to stay while in the cityT Voo do 
not know. Well, I woiikl advise you to #top at one of the 
hotels kept hf the city, near the wharves and depots^ for the 
convenience of travellers. You will he comfortable and the 
charges are very moderate. It will be more interesting than 
if yon stop at a private boarding house in the center of the 
dty, for it will be your first introduction to one <^ our public 
institutions." 



/ GSAFTEB VZ. 
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AT THE HOTJSL. 



Spencer is the omnmercial center of Socioland, and is situated 
at the lower end of lake Norby. It is the gateway of 
communication with the civilized world. Now a city of 50,000 
inhabitants^ it has a great future before it, and the character* 
istic American thought came to my mind of the fine field 
it would ofier for speculation, were it not prevented by the 
land policy of the country. 

We steamed slowly into port, and when we landed at the 
wharf, I looked around for some one to take me to the hoteL 
Mr. Walter was busy, yet found the time to p<^nd oat an 
official whose functions, he said, were to give information to 
tiavellen^ and help them on their way. This gentlema^ ibr 
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tradoobte^T he was one in appearance and demeanor, asked 
me where -I vanted to y^, and advised me to stop at the 
nearest Ciij hotel, which was only a stone's throw from the 
landing. He also 'tinted to me the government baggage agent, 
a bright young man in uniform, who took the number of my 
theck and thtd address to which I wanted my tnmk sent, and 
ifier 'he liad checked off on my baggage card the amount due 
lor city transpoitaticm, I was ready to go on my way. 

And here I may as well explain to you that in Socioland 
tbere are no ticket offices at the railroad depots or steamboat 
^ kodings. Travelling cards are bought 'In the stores, good for 
a ^ven number of mHeH. These cards are good on i^l roads 
or boats, in all directions and at all times. The oonduct«>r 
checks off*the number of miles travelled, send when the card 
It used, a new one is bought. Tliere are no excursion or return 
tickets, mid the card d(»eH not give free transportation of baggage. 
Baggage cards are booglit in the same way, good fi»r trans* 
portation on the cars or boatn, iiud also for transfer from 
the residences to the depots. The prii'e of all these cards is 
exceedingly low, according to our standard, but with the ex* 
"ceptional facilities possesned l»y the Commonwealth, and the 
ooQoentration of all the business in itH handiE), it in claimed 
the profit is quito ige. The freight business is also managed 
differently from ours. All goodH must be prepaid, stamps 
being used for that purpose. These changes do awuy with 
sooie of the complicationH which increase the expenses in our 
ooontry, bat are only possible where all the means of trans- 
portation are toncentrated in one hand* 

I find, my dear Hany, that I am not making much progress 
in my joomey, bnt\ must manage to take you as far as 
the hotoly which proved to be a large brick building of plain 
appearance, with (^ty Hotel No. 8» written on the facade 
sad over^the entrance. Its interior did not differ materially 
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ilpon» oor Inr^e hotriM; probably u moch comfort, but less luzuiy. 

At the clerk's desk stood a bright youog woman, who afUi 
I registered, had me shown to a room where I proceedtd 
to make mjself at home. 

That which strode me at once, as we made our way to th* 
upper regions where my room was located,, was the numbef 
of young people who seemed to be busy in tha house, and 
whom I concluded were wime of the appreotioes Mr. Walte* 
htd told me of. Both boys- and girls wore plain unifomu^ tod 
were evidently wgaged in doing the regular houaewurkr 

The afternoon wms well adicanced when we reached. Speneer, 
and supper wmb ready by the time 1 had attended to my toileU 
At the table, where a goodly numbec of guests were seated, 
we were waited on by these youths who performed their task 
with (tii« courtesy, but without serrility. The service, wu 
under the supervision of an elderly lady, who showed the gaeit» 
to their places, and saw that their wants were provided foi. 

Aftez supper, I strolled a while in the city, and when I 
returned to the liiitel, mad^ my way to the pariori where I 
found,, beside^ many of the guests, quite a number of young 
people in uniform, evidently the attendants of the house. 
These youths were not busy at work, but were engaged in 
social pastimes^ and were treated on terms of social equality. 

At the piano,, a middle^ged^ gentleman and a pretty brunette 
were singing, while I recognized, in the girl .who played tlia 
accompaniment, one of our waiters at the table. The young 
man who had showed me to my room was one of a part; 
who were playing cards, while many groupii engaged in codp 
versation were scattered in the room. Some of the ladies had 
their work, and there seemed to be veiy little lomality, bat 
plenty of mirth and good nature. 

I quietly took a diair and watched the - novel scenes wou- 
dering what our United States frienda would say if the 
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of an American hotel shoulcl invade the parlor and make 
themselves at home therein. But I soon reflected that these 
youths were not meniA^ hm we uniierstand the term, bnt that 
thejr were simpl/ passing a terra of apprenticeship which 
woald fit them for the different duties of life, and that there 
Was nothing more degrading in their work than there is in 
waiting upon riiMitf»mers in a store, or in working in a milli* 
liery establishment 

As I sat there, looking and thinking, a ladjr entered the 
toou, and probably recognising me as a stranger, and noticing 
mj lonely position, came towards me and opened the convert 
Ktion by a casiiar Remark about the singers at the piano. As 
•my prihcipal object liere is to get all the information I can, 
J managed tu tnm the converHation u>\vurds their peculiar 
method of treating the employees of the house, and remarked 
that I was a stranger in the land, and not used to their ways. 

''Yes,'' said the lady, "it must be. noroewhat unexpected to 
find the help of the establishment exjoyiog themselves in the 
parlor, and must be a shock to yowr ideas of social position." 

It is indeed nnezpected," I answered, ''and al first it may 
Have seemed nnd«8irable» bnt I can see that these young people 
are sufficiently educated to be at home everywhere. "So, what 
Borprises me is, that they should be spared from their occupa* 
tioos^ and. I wonder how the work can be attended to and 
tbese boys and girls enjoy themselves at the same time.'' 

''I nnderstmnd that vary well," she replied, '^for our ways 
us in some respects so difleient fnmi yours, that many things 
you will see here must naturatly surprise yon. We are able 
to give our youths plenty of time for recreation on account 
)Vt the difference in our social system. 

'In your country, a portion of the population has managed 
[ to throw the burden olTTSbor on .oTfierX ecrtKat"Tho8e on 
thorn Uie burden has fallen^a^e very little leisure time. 
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With us )t is entirely difierent All oar jonng people most 
do their share of work, and it is difficult for the adult toliT* 
in idleness here. 

'*Do y<m see that young ffirl/' turning and pointing toward 
another part of the room, ''talking to that bright-faced boy? 
She is the daughter of one of our best meu in the town, t 
sensible, practiciil, business g^rl, with the same qualities whicli 
ha?e made her father a successful man among us. With his 
business abilities, he would in jrour country have accumulated 
great wealth, and his daughter would have been educated to 
fill a leading plnc^ in fiociety. The result would have been 
that she need nerer have done any work, and until she married 
would have led a useless life, supported by ihc exertions of 
the laboring poor. Besides the waste of her own time, she 
would have required the services of a waiting maid to attend 
to her artificial wants. Nor would she have been happier, for 
she is bom for better things. 

''Her life here has been entirely diflferent. Her father has 
used his abiliti(«s for . the benefit of the Cummonwealth; as 
tpne of our Managers he has earned the trust and confidence 
of all who know him, and is in ' eai^ circumstances and no 
more. His daughter has had to do her share of the public 
work ever since she was fourteen, and thus has relieved of its 
eitra burden some of her less fortunate sisters. As she learned 
the work, and her Kood qualities showed themselves, she has 
steadily advanced, and now fills a position of trust in this house. 
''I'hus you see that as we all have to do our share, none 
have to work very long or very hard, and we can give our 
young people time to rcKt, pr study, pr enjoy themselves^ as 
they prefer. We use as little co|(npul8ion as possible in fiodo- 
Jandi Vut we provide ample facilities for study, and ars 
Anxious to enooura^ i^l that )tends to the intellectual develop- 
ment of our children. 
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'^oo seem to be quite a believer in the public apprentice 
tystem/* I remarked. *'It is pleasant to find that tiie people 
here are satisfied with their institutions. A contented peopl'e 
k something very unosoal nowadays.'' 

/ ''And it ought to be," the ladj rejoined, ''for all other 
f nations are cramped by institutions th«^ have outgrown, and 
no longer fit the intellectual stature they have reached. Here 
we are always ready to change whenever we have cause for 
dissatisfaction. 

"But 80 far as our apprentice" system is concerned, it is 
undoabtedly a great succeiv*. It greatly faciHtates public busi* 
nem, provides pleasant employment for ^the young, and best of 
ill, has proved a great educator, by teaching those who would 
be idle how to work, and by elevating the lower classes and 
educating them to hold their places among people of taste 
and culture. 

The girl I pointed out to you is an example of the first 
DOW if you will look in the direction of this window, I will 
•how you an example of the othor. That young man you see 
leading there is an orphan. His father, a common laborer^ 
died youn^ leaving his family destitute. He* carue here from 
the c^ country and was a worthy man, but with little edu- 
cation. Under these conditiouB, in your country this boy 
would have had to go to work to help his mother, and would 
have remained an uneducated drudge aU his life. With us^ 
his mother was provided with a good place in one of the Town 
Laundries, where she receives liberal wages for short hours of 
labor, and thus was enabled to easily raise* her fiimily, while 
our apprentice system has given her boy an equal chance in 
the world with more ikvored children. He has been with us 
two jtan, and it has made a wonderfol difference in him; 
his manner has greatly improved and he is getting interested 
in b t ell e ct o a l recreations. 
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. ^Qt you see he has had opportonitiM which oar system 
«IoD« ooald give him, for it has brought him in dose cootid 
\rith tiin<Oi belter educated peraona than he was in the habit 
•of awodatiofl: wiAi. 

The actual results of our sjiftem have been a stead? gain in 
•deportment and intelligence, and you vill find no better be- 
haved people than the inhabitants of Sodoland, which it dot 
to the training thejr recelTe* in their youth. 

^Bnt have we not talked long enough on serious subjects, and 
would yoii*not like to join us in some of the recreatioM of 
the evening? We have very pleasant times, I assure joo, 
4U3d it is largely due tq^the presence of our young people, for 
they make the charm of our social gatherings. Our travellen 
come and our travellers go, but our boys and girlH are here 
•all the time» ready to amuse and be amused. By freely mixing 
together we learn to know all f iKint 'them. They tell oi 
about their early lives, tl^y confide to us their plans^ their 
hopen, their dreamf^ ^and we give them the benefit of cor 
experience, and try to make their life pleasant. 

''But come,'ilet me introduce you to Miss Bell, the lady 
I pointed out; to you. You will e(\joy lier society » I believe^ 
and when you get acqnainted here^ you will find that the 
time passes quite pleasantly.'' "** 

I was easily persuaded, and was soon engaged in conversa- 
tion, then joined in some games, and when 1 retired for the 
• night, I thoroughly appreciated the friendly spfriL - which had 
«o quickly made me feel at home among my new sorroandings. 
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. . CHAFTEB VH 

PUBLIC MANAGEMENT. 

The Udy with whom I had thd confdrdatioti I tepotied io 
JOU9 pfoved to he Mrs. Wilton, #jfe of the Mana^r of th^ 
koteL 1 made the aoqaaintance of Mr. Wilton the tlext day, 
and had some interesting talks #ith htm upon their methods 
of managing public business. 

Mr. Wilton is an American, while his wife is a hative bf 
Socioland. He is about Hfty jtorft of age, and came hent 
about fifteen years ago, having been in business in Cincinnati 
before he came to Spencer. 

"Mr. Balcom," said he, ^t understand that yon should be 
surprised at our ways, for th^y are quite different from those 
of the United Slates. I wsh surprised myself when I first 
came^ and wondered how business could be done in such easy- 
going ways. For we all take life easy her^, and no one haa 
to hurry out early in the morning or work till late at night. 
But understand me, t am speaking of product! te labor. Of 
course we do not idle away such a large portion of our timd, 
but we epend it in what we might call tecreation, in so fat* 
that we all are at liberty to follow the dictbtes of o\ki own 
•weet will, and use our time as we like best. But there is 
method in our tnadness, and if wd have short hours of labof, 
we make good use of them, and if none work very hard or 
very Wng, all have to follow rome useful occupation part of 
their time. 

*^ yon know that one of the most striking results of the 
poliqr of this people— of our policy, I might say, for I am 
«(itii«ly one of them— has been to so reduce the supply of 
hibor for domeitio servicei^ that there are many things which 
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It is much eanier to do for onreelves t)i:in to hire doDe, and 
there are vf ry ft»w peraons h< iv who are not obliged to wait 
x>n themselves more or less. You see, when our young people 
have finished their term of apprenticeship, they all have a 
complete knowledge of some lucrative trade, and but few are 
found willing to do menial lu>H>r. This fact, added to the 
'difficulty, if n<it the impossibility, of accumulating lai^ for* 
tunes, prevents the formation of a class who can command 
the servict^ of others, and thus withdraws them from the field 
t>f production. Having no drones to mipport, we cau accotu- 
plinh much more, , and still lie able to considerably reduce 
the number of hours of labor. 

'*But excuse me, this was not the subject we were to ulk 
nbout. You wished mv to explain to you the way in which 
we manage public business." 

"Yt*H, it is precisely what I want to know," 1 answered^ 
''With us tlK^ assertion in usually made, with more or less 
trdtii, that whatever tlie jrovemment undertakes costs more 
than what is done by privite management, and that the 
assumption of business by the state o|>eng the iloor wide to 
m ismanogement^ and, cprruptioD." 

"^'^ell, my dear Sir," MfTWilton replied, "1 have not been 
here so long but what I can recollect how things went ,ia 
the United States, and probably there is a foundation for the 
t>pinion you now express, although it may be fostered by thoee 
\7ho have a direct interest in preventing the government from 
extending its operations. 

''But there is a fundamental di^erenoe between yoargOTem- 
ment and ourn. Yours is a Republic^ est a blished to m aintain 
civil, and political- rightM.,„()urH is a Commonwealth, organi aed 
.to secure those rights^, and beside^to man^ pabCcnJimneei 
for_public-_benefit___. y 

^The fouddui'H of your Bepublic had no idea of national 
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co-opentioD for basinett purposes, for pott offices, nilroada> 
Vtreet-caft^ tlie lighting of streets, etc., was then unknowdi 
mnd when joor Bepdblic tries to iiisnnge bosiness enterprises^ 
It tries to tccomplish something for which it has never been 
'orgaoizeclv 

*^A republican government is in theorj a part of the peoploi 
bat in practice is M-iin«*th'it)<r nbove it. Yo'i elect your repre- 
sentatives to make yonr laws, iin«i yoar officers to execute 
them, anil ho long as ^hejr hold th?ir tiaindates, thejr are your 
masters as mnch hh if they had been app(«inted )iy h -king. 

**There is no Jndngement^ to abufteLtliatjowi^r so far as gLvlL. 
Rights are concerned, but it is only a qn^Rtion of time for 
the naen yon devt to Cud out that a representative govern* 
ment can grant, against the will of the people, lucriitivt4>l«cev 
and letfi^te men inti valuable positions where they can be 
-taken care of out of the proceeds of taxation^ All financial 
places of tmst are in the gift of political officers^ and are 
^disposed of as rewards for personal services. Men thus appointed 
cannot be expected to be competent or trustworthy, and all 
kinds of safeguards have to be thrown around them to keep 
them In the path of honesty. 

*gjonrH if* the I ndividualistic system, where the whole aim 
V^f the government is to help the individuals to develop the 
^resoorces of the country by affording equal protection to all 
ita dtisens. 

^nta stream^ never rises, higher than its source. A natioa. 
whefe the individual is taught to look ^upoiT himself as en» 
tered. 4ipon- a .nice for wcaltl;, vriiere the winner reaches the — 
jspal exhausted by the effi>rts he has made to distance his 
^oompetitors, where individual greed is encouraged by the 
^ost teoip^i.ng^ rewards, an^ wlit*re a 'most' intricate system of 
laws» courts and prisoni^ in nfHifloii to preserve some kind «»f 
?it4er amoag the contesUnts will never evtiive the right kind 
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of a rorerDmentt oroiigaDize a satisfactory public managemeDt 

''It ia somethiDg to have socceeded in restraining competiti«>o 
witliin ' I'^iral boands, biit yoa will have to entirely ckaiigo 
your policy before joo can inaugorate the true Commonwealth, 
and when jou try to apply the machinery of yoor representa- 
tive goyemiiK'tit, tf» th«< management of busineMN interest^ 
you fail of entire socoeas because it gives too much power to ^ 
your public officers and legislatures. 

'*Our Commonwealth is organized in a different spirit and 
with a diflerent purpose. It not only aims to . preserve peace 
and Older, but also to co-ordinate our prodndng power, and 
to make all its citisens participate in the increased prodnction. 
Thus our welfare is intimately connected with the pecnniaiy 
success of the Commonwealth, and we are aU interested in its 
proper management. On that account the people never sur- 
render the law-making power to their delegates, but exercize 
a constant supervision over all their actions, and if they fail 
to properly conduct th«- bminefis eommitteci to their care, they 
are qiiickly mlt^t to account for their mismanagement" 

"You do not then," I said, ''surrender to your poKtical offi- 
cers ii\*^ ))n8iness interestM of the country, and do not ezped 
your President and Gbvemors to manage them through agents 
of their own selection." 

"No, not at all. In the first place we have no IVesidents 
or Governora, their Ainctions lieiuK fiUed by the Chairmen of 
the executive committees, but if we had, we would not. place 
our fi nanciid intereatn in iifffr hands.' 

"We have added to our government a Business department, 
independent of the Political and the Jn3ic!afy p ' whicj 
^JwttW'Chajge-'of- the-4)dsinfBOn^<f^^ Coimnonwealtjh^^ I 

and is responsible to the people alone for the result- of their 
^ •labor." Through thasdeparliiKf itt" we co-ordin ate '^ the ^ produ<stv^_ 
power of the whole people, and constitute eoiselyes iiito m 
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c(w>peratire association. It creates a bond throiiprh the com« 
mhnity of Ibl^rdtU,' and tends to destioy the spirit of competi* 
tion among us. 
'*Wey the people, thus become a business firm, and hire a 
ly certain namber of men to manage the work for us. We re- 
cogniM that if those men are competent, they are much better 
situated than we can be to know what is the best course to- 
follow to succeed, and we place in their hands, both power and 
responsibility. We recognize also that there must be stability, 
f and on that account the Managers and Advisers are^electe^. 
£6r indefinite terms^ and are retained in plH«*e so long as the 
, peopieTre sartsfiScTV ith their services. But should dissatisfac^ 
i tion arise, specific charges must be laid before the Advisers 
\ for investigation, and if they are sustained, a new election is 
V ordered, which is the final verdict pronounced by the people^ 
I Thus we are learning the art of self-government, and while 
liable to make mistakes, they are corrected as soon as discovered. 
'Those, you see, are the principlen that govern us in the 
organization of the Business department. Elections of oflSce rBL 
I . by ^he peo pje^ responsibility; tothe people, con fi dence in thern^ . 
^bU'wlong as thev give satbfaction^^ecali of their powers by the 
1^ pfipIiTwhenever they are no. longer pleased with their ma* 
Dagement.'' 
^These principlen," I remarked, ''seem sound enough in the- 
I ory, biit may work badly in practice. The people who control 
your machinery are often a very unwieldy element.. 'What i& 
everybody's business b often nobody's business,' is a saying 
.which contains mor^ truth than poetry^ and I should be afraid 
that tha public supervision of which you speak would prove> 
I ioefficifnt and easily evaded." 

^oo are right," answered Mr. Wilton, "and it is partly on 
/ that aooouDt that we have established Advisory Boards. 

f tThe fuDcUons of these Boards are three-told. To advise, U> * 
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fuperrlse, to oo-ordinnte. They ore clothed with no anthoritjr 
except such as they need to enable them to attain the needed > 
information, and report to the people through puhllcation. ^r 

**lt ih to them that we look for that close rapervision bo 
necessary to Hiiccesfv. Their duties are to overlook the whole 
business situation, reconcile the different interests, keep watch 
over the receipts and the expenses, study the best means to p 
promote the general welfare, and suggest them to the pubMt * 
and to the Managers. 

^'They are the «»i) which lubricates the co-operative machine. 
Their position enables them to take a broad look at the 
situation, and to give impartial information. As they occupy 
plnc^ of great influence,* we are careful to select men of good 
judgment and known integrity, for our material prosperity 
depends hirgcly upon the soundness of their advice. 

''But as I have named the Managers, let me explain to yoo 
what are their functions. Their name is the best explanation 
I can give you, fur they really manage the business placed 
in thoir charge, and within their departments have full aa- 
thority placed in their hands. lam the Manager of this hotels 
and have all the needed power to run it successfully, provided 
I use that power according to the recognized ikAicj of the 
Common wealth. Our position in somewhat like that of the 
<:aptain of a vessel. A niler on board, a private citizen on shore* -Ay 

"Some of our Managers are fleeted by the Commonwealth^ » 
ibr they direct enterprises which must be under a central control^ 
but all* local business is controlled by Managers elected by the- V 
Townships, a divbion we have adopted in place of counties or- V 
incorporated cities, and which replaces tliem both. These 
Townships have each a busineas department of their own. 
which looks after their local interests. 

*'We havcy an 1 uM you, fi>rmed onrselvea into a buMness- 
£rm, and Lave tried to' follow the same course that a practical 
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bnsioesa man would take under the ninie circumstances^ 

'^cceas tlpDiands a general direction by men who can overlook 
the whole field of «»|ierationK, and co^rtKnau^ U* a successful 
end the meam under commands We secure this through our 
boards of Adviser?,, whose dutj ii in t<i g»thpr infrirmntion^ 
and fnmish it to the inhabitants of the Commotiwealth. We 
do not entrust them with the execution of the measures thejr 
recommend, because it would give them more power than 
aajr man, or set of men^ should have except in times of public 
danger. 
The next thing that success demands is an efficient executive* 
f nanagementy which shall not be hampered hy intricate laws, 
and regulations, but left free to attain the desired ends in the^ 
best manner consistent with the means placed at ita disposition^ 
This, we secure through f>ur Managers,, who, elected hy the> 
people, and responsible to the people alone, have everj in^^ 
dacement to fulfil their task to the best of their ability. 

''Next, we must have a divitdon of responsibilitjr, which 
we Kecure through our system of Townships, which are really 
branches of the whole firm or Commonwealth, having special 
interests under their control.. 

''Believing as we do that co-opetatioa ought to replace 
competition as far hs posbible, that each individual has social 
as well as political rights^ and that a Commonwealth which 
helps ita citizens to attain to a fair niiare of comfort and 
' enjoyment is as £ir superior to a Bepublic as a Bepubllc ia 
to Despotism, we have tried ti> secure ttiut result through 
oar organization^ 

'^e have retained political aiid judicial organizations, but 
their importance is steadily diminibhinfr, not liecaune their 
fiinctiooa are encroached upon by the business department, but 
from the resolu of our policy, which are constantly diml- 
nishiog the cauaet which compel the enactment of laws and 
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t))"? need x>f restniiDi. All wan, dinputen, contention^ are the 
XMiloonio of Ui« competiti?e spirit, either in nations of indl* 
Yidaalfl^ and whatever promotes the co-operative {nterests, 
diminishes the spirit of greed which has to be restrained by 
kWy and thus diminishes the need of the laws themselve*. 

"Wt believe in social equslity, in the solidaritjr of hamaa 
Interests, and instead uf nsing oar skill and intelligence in 
trying to remedy the evils of society by lew, we ose oar 
intelUgence in devising means to diminish the need of law« 
hy creating harmotiiouH relations between man and man." 

Mr. Wilton then had to leave, so T thanked him for hta 
information, hoping to hear mure at some futove day. 



CBAFTEB VIZL 

THE mOHT SPIRIT. 



"Several days passed before I renewed my conversation with 
Mr« Wilton, days which I spent in viewing the city and its 
Mrroundin^ and also in getting acquainted with the people* 
tJndoubtedly there is a difference between life here and in the 
tJnited States; i h much, I ^uppose^ as there is between life ia 
the United States end in Europe. 

One thing » quite noticeable. It is that they know how 
to work ami how ti> eT\joy themselves. Doting working hoors / 
everything seems to move briskly, each one has something to I 
do, and without any fuss and worry, sn immense amount of | 
work is aooomplished. But the working hours are short, and 
when they are oyer, one might believe' himself in one of those 
Italian dtiei^ where after sunset it looks as if the whole 
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population had turned out to enjojr an evening stroll in the 
open air. 

The stores open late and close early, especially the wholesale 
stores which do not keep open more than six hours. The 
detail jtoreS) which are le ft to private enter^irise^ keep open 
lon^r, but no one is found willing to work from early morning 
^till late i^t night, as so, many are obliged to do under our 
^stem. The ^morg^ e vf tL distribution of wealth has fostered a 
qnieter spirit^ and as great acx^umulations of property ure not 
possible, and poverty Is practically unknowui there are none 
of those strong incentives to extra exertions which are found 
in other countries. 

I have made some casual acquaintances in mv rambles, and 
have had some conversations with perscms I met on the cars 
or In the stores, and I find everywhere the same satisfaction 
with existing conditions. 

In a retail store I entered to bnv underwear^ I found the 
owner to be a quiet, unassuming old gentlemanj who liked to 
talk, and who told me some things that &ro to show the 
influence which surrounding conditions have in modifying 
character. 

^I am surprised," I said to him, ''at the easy way in which 
yon do business here, and that MOTie of your energetic men 
do not take advanta^ of* it to crowd to the wall their less 
ambitious neighbors.'^ 

"I believe,'^ he nnswered) "that if you were to remain here 
tome time, yon would understand it better. It is natural that 
in jour country you nhould strive for wealth, for w.^ulth is not 
unV comfort, it \n more, it w tN>wer. 

'^nder your system everythinit w for sale, and the man of 
wealth can get possession of everything which is worth haviug. 
Yonr Hfh m^n own your railways, your street cars, your 
itemmboats. They own your palaces, your most valuable lands. 
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tlie stores and the goods they contain. Thejr own the ma* 
nofactnres, the banks and the monejTi and worse yet, thej 
own mortgages npon the homen of the workers and upon their 
fature production in the shape of public bonds. 

''But it is not so here. Suppose I should bestir myself to 
accumulate a fortune, what should I do with i t? Al Loor moat 
jralua blfi^roperty is in thg^ands ot.,tfceu.Co»monwcitkh>---juid 
cannot be bought at any price. We liave no govemmeot 
bonds'' "or railroad^'stockBlcrrurmsir investments here. There is. 
a small demand for private capital, mostly for manufacturing^ 
purposes, but on account of the high price of labor, and the- 
abundance of money furnished by the Commonwealth, interest 
is very low, and we have little inducement to increase oor 
wealth beyond what will secure us a comfortable existence.''* 

With my ideas fresh from America, where wealth is all 
powerful and its acquisition the chief end in life, I expressed 
my astonishment that the people of Socioland should be Sa- 
tisfied under such a r^ime, and my fear that ^his atiflinp ^ 

of4)rivnta ambition might result unfavorably t o the p:eneraL 
prosperity. 

**Ye8, yes," said my new acquaintance, **you reason predseljr 
as would have done, some hundred years ago^ a French, mar* 
qnis or a Qerroan baron. They could not have understood 
that life was worth living in a country without an army aud ^ 
without an aristocracy. Yet you have learned in Americm 
that there are other things worth living for besides parading 
at Court or killing our fellow-men, and we have found oat 
here that there are other things worth living fbr besides the 
acquisition of money. \ 

''But you are entirely mistaken in your supposition that a \ 
diminution of private ambition will have a bad influenoe^^^n J 
the public prosperity. 

''Our men have as much brain, as modi physical actiritjr^ 
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and are just as enterprising at jours, and as ready to conceive 
and execute, but, nnable to concoct schemes bjr which thejr 
can exploit their weaker neighbors for their own benefit, thejr 
have fti place iheir intelligence and their activity at the 
disposal of the Commonwealth to be used for the people^s 
benefit. 

'^y dear Sir," and the old gentleman getting a littie 
excited, emphasized his words so »8 to brins< the whole 
weight of his argument to bear npon me, ''which do you 
Boppose displayed the truest ambition. The freebooter baron 
X>t old who, at the head of a l>and cif private retainers, 
|>landered the unwary traveller for'hin personal advantage, or 
the ofiicer of a modem army, fighting for the preservation of 
the whole country? Yourb is the freebooter system, where 
^very one for himself and the Devil take the hindmost' is 
the motto inscribed on your banner, while ours is the organized 
army of labot^, where individual effort is trained to promote 
the welfare of alL 

^o^ no, this old argument of the decline of enterprise under 
a better cooperative system will not stand fire or hold water. 
it is based upon a false estimate of human nature, and ex* 
perience disproves it. every day» Even in your country the 
greatest achievements have been done under government a*2s- 
picee^ and the best work is done by men who have no financial 
interest in the result of their labor. 

''You may have in your midst men who, under the incentive 
loir private gain, will do more and be keener in the pursuit 
ci wealth than they would be were they working for public 
benefit, but also how many men with as keen intellect they 
may crush, and how many efforts they may cause to abort in 
Ihair struggles to distance their competitors! All of which is 
dear loss to the Commonwealth, and may more than balance 
the gain made l^ those who are sucuessful. 
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<^ot only do we escape this waste of energTi but oar efibrf • 
at improvement are better co-ordibated and better snatained, 
for thev arA booked by the whole power of the Commoaw«ialtfa. 
The result is that we are a wealthy people, producing at leea 
cost than other nations, and far beyond oar daily wants.'* 

I did not try to answer the old gentleman^ for really I did' 
not know what to say. My objections could not be foanded 
on practical knowledge, but on preconceived ideas fostered hj 
education. These people had tried their' system and were 
satisfied. Still it seemed to me that all this government control 
could not be maintained without.^ — serious los s of getaonsd 
freedom. 

^ nsxpr^sed my thoughts to my n^w acquaintance, and asked 
him whether, for instance, he was not compelled to order him 
goods from certain stores, and give for them a price arbitrariljr 
fixed by the government? 

"Not at all," he answered. "It is strange how the> idea of 
compulsion clings to whatever is connected with govemmeot 
control. Our wholesale trade b perfectly free» and the prio«w 

^are regulated^ by the T aW^ofitip ply and ""flemand as m 
other countries. It is in^jf iftJKands of the Townships^p 

\)f beihg^lB" ' prJ v at e hands. That is all the differenceTl order 
Vher^I^l^easirand-what I please and every one does the 
same. It is true that we have some regulations here that do 
not exist in other countries, but they are for the protection 
of the whole people. One is a r^alar scale of profits, without 
any admixture of upeculation in it. I know that the price I 
give the Town for the goods bears a regular ratio to the 
price paid to the producer and manufiu:turer» and I also know 
that I have nothing to fear from those speculative fluctoaticMis 
in price which so often ruin the most carefbl dealer. 

"Another rule is that we must pay the cash. The CooaoMni- 
wealth fbrnishea an abundance of money for all transactioiii^ 
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and as It never specalates, we have no panic or stringencjr in 
,^e money market. W e. the merchants, are not at^Sl§~iuercf^ 
-of the hankers, and the whole trade of the country is never 
paralyzed because thcM money kings feel the need of protecting 
'themselves. 

^Again there is one wholesale price for all. The price of 
goods in all wholesale stores is open to inspection, and our 
customers can buy at the same price we do if they buy in 
-Boffidently laige quantities. Vf^ bt^ only distributors whom 

^the people are willin g to pay fqr_thwjiynMet_but_ ther e is 
nq^ chance /or„ exorbitant^profits. 

' "Thus ^y a few simple rules, which are approved of by all 
aensible persons, and from the power which results from their 
^position, the Townships are able to regulate all the trade, to 
Insure to the customers a lar^ choice of goods at the minimum 
cost of dbtribution, and protect them against speculation. 

K>utside of these regulations the most perfect freedom exists, 
and I can deal with another Township, or with the maniifac- 
tarer direct if I find it to my advantage. Besides, many 
articles^ as fruits, v^etables, meats, milk and others of a 
perishaHe nature, never find their way to the wholesale stores, 
but are left to private hands. We are not working out any 
definite plan, and would as soon leave the wholesale trade to 
private dtizens if the result was more satisfactory. ^Bnt our 

^system- enables ns-to betterj)rovide--fot- the 4>eople,- and--2r*' 
protect them from trusts and other speculative-joombinations. 

Ini ngil^^to degv^7f y'P ^^^^ trade, form^one. -of^ 

tbe^^^_av ailable pu bUo revenuesr— -^'' 

"As^for the qn«tion ot individual freedom, you are I think 
eatirelr mistaken. The well digested regulationS| approved of 
bj the mijo^^T 0^ ^^ people, and enforced by the Common- 
wealth, are not nearly as oppressive as the rules arbitrarily 
tenanted according to the whims of the money kings. Order is « 
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one of the oonditioiw of societjr, and must be enforced either 
by private edicts or public lavra. All tliat we can aak is 
that they should be auch as tend to accomplish the desired 
end with the least infringement of individnal freedom. We 
willingly sub mit to t he goverament'»_g)ntrQlj but we never 
would standft he treatment y ou recgiveJromj^^riYatejpQrpQationj^ 
who have no respect for the desir es of their cu stowi«»T% <^yfl eT>t 
W far as it^can^nfluen^TltHenBrmount of money they expect _ 
^~mate ouT "of them." '^" ' 

'^Besides, we^have extended the sphere of perwnal freedom, 
and are willing to leave private conduct to be regulated by 
natural results, and many laws which are yet in force 'amooff 
you, would not be tolerated an instant here.'' 

Much more did the old gentleman tell me, for we talked a 
long time^ and I must acknowledge that the more I understand 
the spirit which controls their public organization, the more I 
believe that they are moving in the right direction. 



CHAFTEB CL 

•TJETE APPRENTICES. 



The next day I had occasion to resume my conversation 
with Mr. Wilton. 1 am getting very much interested in all 
I see and hear, and. while I do not find Socioland different 
in its features and products from other countries I have 
vieited, I recognise that Mr. Walter was right when he warned 
me Uiat I would find myself ,iu an entirely different atmos- 
phere. This does not appear on the surface, although indica- 
tions can be seen by the careful observer, but its inflaenoa la 
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BtrongljT marked on their Intenuil ecoDomj* I am more and 
more oooTinced that they are in a fair way of toWing problems 
which have puzzled mankind fur a long time, and I desire to 
learn all I can as to the manner in which they are soWing 
them. 80 1 was glad to find the next evening that Mr* 
Wilton had no preTi'His engagement, and could spare the 
time for a long conversation. 

Alter a few words on general sabjects, I anked him to tell 
me more abo^t the management of public business^ especially 
^ that part connected with the apprentices^ for I meet them 
at eveiy turn, and they are one of the most conspicuous 
featuies of the society in Socioland. 

^ can probably best explain what yon want to know,'' said 
Mr. Wilton in answer to my questions, *%j giving yop a short 
account of the management of this hoteL When the Township 
of Spencer, for i^asons we will not go into noif, decided to 
open another hotel, the first thing to be done was to select 
a suitable spot upon the land in its possession, and upon that 
timet to erect a building for that purpose. This was done by 
the Town Architect under the supervision of the Board uf 
Adyisen^ the means coming from the surplus fund, which, with 
the resources in the hands of the Township, is alwayn large. 

^All the material w as paid for in cash^ that which came 
from the Township Hitoreil'^arwell as that bought from ^njato; 
persons. The labor J ras ^hire^. by the day or the week at 
fiberal r»t(M , but, as^ many apprentices as possible were kept 
at work, to reduce expenses, and also because we find that 
phydcal exercise of that kind is a good training for our 
yoong men, and has a beneficial influence on their body and 
CO their mind. t 

^And here^ Mr. Baloom, let me point to you the difierence 
between cor qrstem and that of the United States. In the 
boilding of this hotel we have eliminated the prpfit on the 
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land which would have gone to some tpecolatori the profit 
on tlie material, which was moetljr famished by the wholesale 
•tores, and the profit of the contractor. That which baa ooBt 
us more mone/ has been the labor which oommands hi^H 
prices here,, yet the final result has been to reduce the coet 
one third. All this has been achieved without doing iqjaatioe 
to any one, but simply by preventing the. monopolization of 
natural resources by individuals. 

*'WheD the house was finishedf I presented myself as can- 
didate for Manager. I have been connected with hotels all 
my life^ and since my arrival in Socioland have been Head 
Steward in another establbhment. I had borne a good cha< 
racter, and was elected without oppositipn. I have given sm - 
tisfaction and have held the place ever since. My salarj is 
liberal, but not extravagant, and I am well satisfied. 

''As soon M elected* I took charge of the house which was 
not yet furnished. That part of the outfit was purchased ander 
my care, cotgointly with one of the Advisers who was detailed 
to help me until the work was finished. I tumished the 
knowledge of what would be required, while he safeguarded 
the interests of the Town. We were not limited in our expenses 
by an appropriation, but confidence was placed in our judgment 
and in our integrity. 

''When the work was done, the full Board was invited to 
carefully examine the hotel ^roughout, the accounts were 
submitted to their inspection, and when ail was recognixed as 
correct^ both the Architect and myself were notified that oar 
work wa0 satisfactory, and a notice to thav effect, as well as 
a full statement of all our expenses^ was published for tlie 
benefit of the inhabitants of Spencer. 

"Once in charge, I proceeded to hire help» and beudei^ 
made an application to the ApprenUce Bureau fbr as many 
of them as I thoiight I oonld employ. Those young pec^pls^ 
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irbo receive no wages, and are often yery iutellif^ent and 
anxious to learn, are a ^reat help to reduce expenffes, and 
there is alwavs a ^reat demand for them. 

*^When we piit in a requisition, we must state the kind of 
occupation we have, for it is not only the apprentices jnst 
onllei out tliA tare free to choose to work for os, but all those 
in the Commonwealth. Except that all apprentices are ei- 
pected to keep at work, they have all the freedom of choice ' 
they can desire. At any time a yonng man oi woman working 
for me can leave if they have a place offered to them where 
they think they would be better satis6ed, but I can also 
•end back to the Barean any of them who does not give me 
satisfaction. Of course there are checks to the abuse of these 
privileges, for the Commonwealth has the welfare of its young 
people very much at heart, and the Apprentice Bureau is 
specially charged to see after them, and to advise them so as 
to prevent unwise changes. The parents have also influence 
with their children, and are consulted by the Bureau and the 
Managers so as to attain the best results. 

''It is also the doty of the Bureau to investigate the com- 
plaints of the apprentices, and if, as sometimes happens with 
Managers newly elected, it is found that they cannot get along 
irith the young people, it is considered a sufficient reason to 
pot in motion the machinery necessary to secure a new election. 
"We have also among our children some who have a roving 
disposition, and want to change often and without good cause. 
For these, places are found with Managers specially qualified 
to deal with such characters, and thev are compelled to remain 
until there b an improvement ini their disposition. Thus, 
"without strict rules or harsh measures^ we try by a process of 
natural selection to make the most of the material at our 
command. 

'^Onoe provided with a suitable building and the necessary 
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personelf I am left free to ran this hotel as if I owned it t' 
TBKy^\t ^ijxsi^^itwiAAu^~^<:hvktf^ moderal<Lj2ric?S»— to. giT^j.^ 
satisfaction to mj^^wts, to^dgat kindlv_with my^help,. and 
vto cTiar^71no()erate_£rQfit,„ I must keep a strict yrcnnnl of 
my receipts "iiiir^peDses, which I can easily do with the' 
help of the apprentices^ several' of whom are fair aooountants 
and book-keepen. Mjr aocounts must always be open to the 
Inspection of the Board of Advisers, or whoever they choose 
to delegate; ^^^ 

The result of this noion of respo nsibil ity and freedona istO' 
create a body of men trai ned to- the ^jaana gement of publ ic 
ent erprlsefs a nd we are educating the growing generationrin 
the special qualifications needed for the responsible podtioo 
of Managers. It is- the process of the sur vival of the fittest -^ 
applie d-J<L-miblic affairs, and makes Socioland the best mana- . 
ged conntry in the world." 

"But, Mr. Wilton/' I remarkedr "do yon not have trouble 
with some of the apprentices? Of course the moat of them^r 
are to be trusted, but^are not several of them careleee and'' 
unreliable, and more anxious to play than to woricf 

''No/' he answered, ''We have very little trouUe in thai- 
direction. Probably it is due to the spirit which reigns in 
Socioland and which affects all our people, and has its influ*- 
ence even upon the children. _In the first place, all kinds of 
work are honorable here, and a moderate amount n looked' 
upon as healthy for .both body and mind. Our children are 
not taught that labor is a curse entailed upon the human fa^ 
mily by the fall of Adam. On the oontniry, they are taught 
that it is through labor thai all that which makes life worthr 
living has been atUuned, and that further progress will onljr 
result from labor intelligently directed. Then we teach thenr ' 
the great advantages which restJt from the combination of 
labor, and try to make them understand that concerted acfcio» 
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im only possible when the rij^rht kind of spirit animates the 
wbole population. 

^As oar aims are different from jroars, we preach to our 
' youths an entirely 'different doctrine. Your sins are the sjus 
against the will of €kid, ours are the sins against the welfare 
of societj. You trust in the authority of the law, we trust in 
each other, and frown down any conduct which tends to des- 
troy this confidence. You envy and try to imitate the man 
-wbo ennches himself at public expense; we look upon him 
as flC public enemy. You excuse the man who betrays a public • 
troat; we look upon him with the same contempt as the braye 
fioldier looks upon the man who runs away in the midst of 
battle. We thus create a public spirit * which is an important 
factor toward the success of our institutions. 

**No, Mr. Balcom, we have very little* trouble with our ap- 
prentices. Having a common aim and common interests, the 
desire for success permeates all our people and is felt by our 
ebildren, so that they are willing to do their part, and those 
^rhose character inclines to neglect their work, are morally 
compelled to keep step with their surroundings. 

'^However there are other causes which induce our apprentices 
to work cheerftilly. We try as far as possible to make them 
bappy, and want them to enjoy life as much as the conditions 
permit We believe in happiness, and want our children to 
l>e bmppy. They are not only well cared for, but as you have 
seen, they have much' more recreation and also much more 
freedom than they have in your land. We ask nothing from 
them in the way of work but what they can see is for the 
S^eneral good, and when their task is accomplished, not only • 
do we leave them free to do what they please, but we help 
them to spend their time agreeably and profitably." 

^That^ Mr. Wilton,'' I remarked, "roust be a very good plan 
for boys and girls of good disposition, but we would be afraid 
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to give 80 mucli freedom to oor children, for it must be a 
great temptation to abuse the priyitege, and form habits and 
associations which might hare a bad influence on the character •'* 

"You giye me here, Mr. Balcom, a rery old azgument 
against eyery extension of individual freedom, an argument 
which is k>gicai enough in the mouth of a Christian who 
believes in innate depravit/) and is taught to pr«ijr to be kept 
out of temptation, but which, -if jou will allow me to eaj ^o, 
is entirely out of place in the mouth of an Agnostic and an 
American citizen. 

'^You, as an Agnostic, cannot believe in natural depravitj, 
and as an American, you ought to know that the same criti- 
cism is launched at you by the Europeans on account of the 
greater freedom you give to the youths of both sexes, and yet 
you have no reason to believe but what their conduct is just 
as good as that of their European brothers and sisters. 

"No, our experience has shown us that we can better afibrd 
to trust our young people than to mistrust them, and that if 
we taught them right we could safely allow them to ooniroL 
their own personal actions^ 

"Besides all these influences, our system is such as to iodaoa 
onr apprentices to their best exertions, for it is those who 
learn and improve, and show the most executive ability, who 
advance in position. There ia-really more incentive to well 
doing in our system than there is under private competition 
for the best prizes are won by actual merit, and not by favor 
or the privilege of birth. . "^ 

"I have tried to explain to you, Mr. Baloom^ how we try 
to foster from the start the spirit which alone can make ovi 
public policy a success. That is the base, the foundation,, 
which lacking would wreck all our efibris. Public institations 
are built upon private character, and the marked adrmnce 
we think we have made over other nations^ we would* aoea 
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loee vnlesB we caltiTate the same spirit which animated oar 

predeoenon." 

This opinion of Mr* Wilton Is worthy of a careful stady* 

Xf he is oorrecty - then a change in pablic spirit most precede. 

WL change in pobGc institutions. The lessons of history would 
* «]iow Uiat he is rights for reyeral timea, under the leadership 
- of progreasiye men, nations haye tried to adyauoe further than 

was warranted bj the state of public knowledge, and after 
^ -short trials the ground gained was lost, and the people had 
vto fall back to their original institutions. 



CHAFTEB Z. 

ABOUT EDUCATION. 



^/sm staying longer in Spencer than I had at first intended, 
tHit I am eijoying mysdf at the hotel, where I have many 
fitiends^ and where reigns a home feeling which I had never 
found in a hotd before. . 

.This feeling is not doe to the special character of the 
guests, but is due to the social feeling among the employees 
of the hotel, young and dd. As their tasks are comparatively 
li^bt and they have much spare time^ and as special efforts 
are made to spend this time in common, they constitute a social 
<cdrde open at all times to the guests, and form the bond that 
keeps this pleasant home feeling alive. Every afternoon quite ' 
m number t>f people meet in the parlor, and every evening 
-moBcm entertainment is provided. 

I find tiiat mosie is Texy much cultivated in Sodoland, and 
tbs children are taught to pUy and sing in the public schools. 
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There are many good performere on several inslmmento amopg 
the hotel peoj^e, and oonoerts are of frequent occurrence. Ab 
for dancing^ it it the order of the day here^ and children are 
taoght to dance almost as soon as they can walk. Besides 
these social adyantages, there is a good library in the hotel, 
and it is well patronised. 

On the other hand, there is very little style and it is 
not encouraged. Everything is nice and good, and all cmi* 
▼eniences for comfort are provided for, bat there is very little 
for show. The table b well supplied, and the service sufficient 
for those who are willing to eat at leisure. 

One thing which inakes it much easier for the people of 
the hotel and which Is characteristic of the habits of the 
country, is that there is little or no travel at night. 

In actjusting the time tables of public conveyances, the com* 
fort of the employees is consulted as much as the desires of 
the travelling public, and they are so arranged as tu prevent 
their being called upon to work at undue hours. That seemed 
very strange to me at first, for it is an unheard of thing 
among IIS that the convenience of the workers should be con- 
sulted ill the running of public conveyances, and I could not 
understand that the trav^ess should be satisfied, but I learned 
that it is one of the natural consequences of the emancipation 
of the laborer from the thraldom of poverty. 

In a country where a large part of the pablio labor is done 
by the young people, and where wealth is so distributed that 
want stares no one in the face, and where the attainment of 
happiness is made the chief incentive to labor, it woald be 
uulogical to request the public employees to turn night into 
day for the convenience of those who want to be carried at 
night Kot that all night work can be dispensed with, oaty 
it is reduced to its minimum. 
Such a coarse would be impoiuble with us iot everytUnK 
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18 rushed througli at railroad tfpeed, and the motto "Time is 
xnonej" is a true index of tbf> practices oif our country. But 
here if time is slso money, jet mouejr is not valued above 
comfort^ and it will not buy the discomfort of a large portion 
of the people as it will do among us. 

ITou may remember that the first day of my arrival I was 
presented to Miss Bell, whom Mrs. Wilton told me was the 
daoghter of one of the inflaential men of Spencer, one of the 
class who among ns would be a merchant prince and a finan- 
cial power. I was very mnch pleased with her from that 
evening, and as she seems to enjoy my society, we have he- 
oome very good friends indeed. 8he is not strikingly hand- 
iK>me, but is a pleasant looking girl of about nineteen years 
of age. She is a little above. the medium height, with fair 
hair and honest blue eyes. One of those girls who improve 
in looks as they advsnce in years, and make the best of wives 
and mothers. I have not fallen in love with her, so my dear 
' Harry« do not weave a little romance at my expense, but I , 
find her well-informed and intelligent, and we enjoy conver 
sing together. Miss Bell is as much interested in learning 
something of our usages as I am in learning from her, aad 
it adds greatly to the pleasure of our conversation. 

'fTell me, Mr. Bakom," she said to me one erening as we 
were sitting in the parlor, '*how do girls of my age spend 
their time in the United Sutesf . 

^'Aht MisB Bell,'' 1 replied, "that is too hard a question for 
me to' answer, for it depends very much in what station of 
life they are bom." 

'fThat is tme^** she remarked, ''I had forgotten yon told me 
that you have no public apprentices there. Do you know it 
seems impossible to realise that there should be so much 
difierenoe in the education of children? Kow here all have 
an equal chaoo^ and the only difference Is what results from 
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our speda) ability, or from the choice of TOcatiooB. But tell 
me, how would I hare been educated had I been bom in 
the United SUtear 

'^ell, MiM Bell, I will tell you as near as I can. Yon 
would have lived in a very large house, surrounded by m grest 
many servants who would have waited on yon, and woold • 
have been nearly all your society until you were old enough 
to go to school'' 
''Whatr she exclaimed, ^and my parents?'' 
''OhI your father would have been too busy getting rich to 
spend much time at home, and too tired and nervous to stand 
the effervescence of your ovcfrflowing spirits, and as for yoar 
mother, the demands of society would have absorbed all her 
time, and nhe- would have been compelled to leave yoa in the 
care of the nursery maid. 

"You woultl have been first sent to private school, then 
to a finishing school until you were twenty years or more^ 
when you would have come out in society, and spent yoar 
time in dressing,' and making and receiving calb." 

''Do you mean to say, Mr. Balcom, that I would have been 
kept at school more than ten years of my life? And what do 
these girls learn during all that time?" 

''Beally, Miss Bell, it is more than I can tell you. So far 
as I can judge, what they learn they keep to themselvesi 
for 1 have never been able to detect it in their oonverBation. 
I have some times usked them what they learned at school 
and they would answer latin, algebra, geometry, chemistry, 
etc., but I never could get them to tell me what was the 
object of their studies, or how it was expected that it would 
help them through life." 

''But surely, Mr. Baloom, these girls do not spend all their 
time in such studies. They must bcT taught some practical 
knowledge, something of housekeeping or cooking, w dressmaking. 
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Something that will be of nse to them in their married Itfe.*^ 
•*All that must 'seem 'strangrtiryou, Mi» &1I. It ought to 
be incredible, bat.it is a fact that in the United States the 
daughters of rich men are not expected to do any useful . 
work io their life. What b expected of them is to adorn 
aocietVy atid ihejr are tanght accomplishments to enable them 
to fill in a graceful manner their appointed place. These 
aooomplishments would be well enough if these girls had a 
nsefal backgroirod to hang them upon, but they know nothing 
of Hfe and its realities, and have no desirable aims or serious 
purposes. They form among themselves a sort of mutual ad- 
miration society,, where the fali^e coin of fashion passes in place 
of the real currency of this busy world, and are failures so 
lar as the welfare of mankind is concerned. 

^Of course you understand that I am talking now of the 
daughters of our richest men, but unhappily they are the chil- 
dren of our most energetic and intelligent citizens, those best 
qualified to maintain a high standard of womanhood, and the 
number of girls so educated is increasing all the time. Their 
position makes them leaders in fashion, and all those persona 
who want to raise themselyes in society follow in their foot- 
ateps, and actually believe that this useless educAtton is a mark 
of distinction, and stamps its recipients as something superior 
to the rest of humanity* 

''We think we have made a great advance because we have * 
aboli^ed the aristocracy of birth, but we have replaced it by 
an aristocracy of wealth, and the lessons of history are re- 
peating themselves. Our aristocracy, insteiad of cu ltivating the . 

qualities wMch .h&V0- niised^ii above- the common level,, educate^ 
tEe lfnetildren in idlene ss and 'uselessness, and thus fail to 
BMnntain the high standiurd tbey^avelittalhed, and demoralize 
an below then^^'the pemidoos example of their luxurious 11 ves.^ 
'I cumot help belier^ Mr. Baloom, that it Is only one side 
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of the picture 70a are showing roe now. You mMt hmre a 
large nnmber of girls who reoeire a practical and an intellec- 
tual education, and who, like us here, can turn their hands 
and hrnin^ to allkinditof pseful occupations, posaesnng culture 
and accomplishments, and feeling at home everywhere." 

''Of course we have," I answered. 'The ibroe of circonastanoep 
teaches man/ a girl the practical side of life, hut it ia not 
looked upon farorably, even by the most sensible portion of 
the community. The rich set the fashion, and all other clasBee 
follow as far as their means will allow. Yon have a check 
here on such pernicious influences in your social inetitationa 
which prevents the private accumulation of wealth, and trains 
all your people] to useful occupations, but we have no checks^ 
and the evil is running riot, and U fast demoralizing societjr. 

"The results of our system of education arejiist as bad among 
the lower classes. Their children are not taught any oaefiil 
knowledge, such as would help them to rise in the world, 
and our cities are full of girla who have to earn their living 
and are thrown upon their own resources without any preparation. 
You can have no idea. Miss Bell, of the misery of their ex* 
istence. lgnorantj^ill-jmid,^ven^rke^«Jhe^ surrounded, hj- 
their rich sisters, who flaunt in their faces their carriages and 
their silk dresses, and monopolise alh^the ei\}oyment8. 

'<No, you cannot realize here how great a difference there Is 
in the education of our children, and how hr from ao eqnal 
chance our system— or to be correct our lack of qrstefn— giwes 
them of reaching, a desirable position in society.** 

'^ut, Mr. Baloom, if it ^ as you represent it^ why do joo 
not adopt some system like oursf 

''Yon cannot underatand,'^ I answered, ''how difficolt it Is 
to make changes in old settled countries. Many of ni waai 
a change, and in time will be snffidently numeroos to compel 
a change. The dissatisfaction with the ineqnalitiet in conditioiis 
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is becoming greater every year, and* It Is one of the most 
encooraging signs of the timed. 

Tt is onlj of late that this dissatbfuetiou has dared . to 
fnanifest itself, for the religious beliefs of the past were 
opposed to changes, and their tendency was to encourage abject 
sobmissioo. For centuries the poor have Iteeu taught that God 
bad created the existing conditions of society, and that he had 
•chosen some to be rich and powerful, and others to be poor 
and submissiye, and that any i^tterapt to change these social 
vdations was an act of rebellion against the decrees of au all- 
wise Ph>Tiden6e. 

Those are, I suppose, arguments against progress you never 
heard before, and which would have no effect on you, and 
you would probably laugh at the person who told you that 
health or sickness, -succesH or failure, happiness or misery, are 
not the result of the wisdom or foolishness of our actionem 
hot the result of the will of God. 

'^et for ages this doctrine has been preached to us by 
those who were regarded tut best qualified to teach, and any 
doubt as to its truth has been threatened with fearful pu- 
nishment in a future existence. This doctrine is no longer 
believed, although it is still preached and listened to with res- 
pect, and the number of persons who believe that it is pussible 
to equalize the social conditions is yet far too small to enable 
41S to accomplish any important change. 

'^e are just emeiging out of the toils of an iron-bound 
[j spiritual despotism, which has held society so long in its em- 
. hraoe that now that its arms are lieginuing to be loosened 
we are yet so cramped that yery few realize that we are free 
to stretch oat and seek for a more comfortable position. We 
ootcmenoe to dare (o express our belief that our position is 
not as satisfactory as it might be^ and to deny the claims of 
thoee who oppose changes from fear that they might prove 
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disastrous to their spiritual authority, but we are not yet £ir 
enough adranced as a people to know how to modify cmr 
public iDstltotions. 

'^ou can see. Miss Bell, by what S tell you, how umcb 
there is to be done before we can improve a state of society 
which is not only far from perfect, but fails utterly to promote 
the highest happiness of ihe rich as w«ll as of the poor." 



CEAPTEB 2X 

ANCIENT INSTITUTIONS. 

I had not realized, my dear Harry, until I otinver^ with 
Miss Bell, how great a difference there is between their edu- 
cation and ouis, especially from a religious point of view. Here 
was a young girl who had never entered a church or even 
seen one, had never conversed with a preacher or been ap- 
proached upon the subject of the salvation of her* soul, and 
never been told that tl^ere was any possible relation between 
her beliefs and conduct here, and her happiness or misery 
in a future existence. — 

The point which struck me was not the question of her 
religious beliefs, for while I have never asked her, yet from 
some words dropped in conversation I have reason to beliewe 
that she leans toward Spiritualism, but that which interested 
me was the fact, pure and nimple, that her conduct was 
entirely free from religious influences. 

We have no such characters among us, at least I have never 
been any. We have unbelievers, agnostics, heathens even. The 
slums contain many youths who have never entered a church 
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<*r attended Sabbftth school, bat still thej hsTO come in contact 
with men and women who go to both, and their conduct is 
iofloenoed by what they hear from them. I doabt if an/ 
person can be fonnd bat what has heard of the Ten Command- 
ments and know that ther are held in reverence by persons 
that they themselves respect. 

Bat not only this girl, ) but all these youths by whom I am 
narroanded, live in a country where there is no church, no 
Bible, DO preachens B"^ where right't and wrong are judged 
entirdy upon the desirable or undesirable results of their 
actions. « 

What a different basb from onrsi How flexible and ofien 
to change a nation thus educated must be, compared to one 
which is hampered by old traditions, and whose people respect 
and obey ancient laws, not becauve they fulfil any useful 
porpoee^ but because they are prefaced by a Thus says 
Che Lord." 

' How it simplifies the solution of the social problem to place 
it on a purely natural basis, by surrendering the belief that 
nomewhere there resides a creator who has promulgated laws 
for the guidance of men^ which are in direct opposition to 
the laws that control the balance of the Univerre, and who 
compels obedience to these laws by rewards and punishments 
ootnide of the re«ilm of natural results. 

It brought strongly to my mind what Mr. Walter had told 
me on the bM, that thev had adopted a standard of conduct 
in accord with the law of evolution, and which would greatly 
fiidlitata progress. As I^ get' a better insight into the philoso- 
pby of these people^ and learn to understand the belief which 
gaide their conduct, I realise how difficult it will be for us to 
make any marked advance so long as we try to follow at the 
same time the teachings .of the Bible and the dictates of our 
ttatoral desires. We are a house divided against itself^ and it 
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h«]p6 ui bat Httlc that oar religioas beliefs do not pcnetmie 
deeper than the surface^ and our obedience to tho Bible is more 
In form than realitr* 

The daj after I had the convenwtion on educatioQ with 
MiflB Bell was Sunday, and in the morning at I aaantered in 
the parlor aAer breakfast, she came to me and mid: *^oa 
know, I sappoae, Mr. Balcom, that this is a holiday with us. 
We cannot stop work eotireljr here, for there are many things 
which hare to be done, bat we snspend all bat the most 
necessary occopations, and try to eigoy the day as much ma 
possible. My work is snch as can be Tlaid aside for the day, 
and what little 1 have to do ccmsists in helping those who 
are not so well favored. But I have most of the day free, 
and I woald be pleased if yoa will come home with me and 
gK acqnaiuted with my parents." 

Of course I R^adly axsentedy and not long after we started 
to walk to their house. The streets were quiet, most all the 
stores closed, and the people whom we met were in their holi- 
day attiie. In the conrse of the conversation 1 remarked to 
Miss Bell that tlra absence of churches was something an 
American would be sure to notice. 

"It is true that ,we have no churches in Socioland,^ she 
said, ''and I have often wondered what people went to church 
for. Can you explain to roe what is the attraction which 
Ukes thein there?" 

"Well, Miss Bell, I suppose it is habit more than anything 
else which- takes people to church now. It is one of those 
duties which I told you of yesterday, that haye been imposed 
upon us by the iron hand of spiritual authority. You maj 
have heard that the Bible teacties that Ood created the 
.world in six days and rested on the sevoith, and on that 
account ordered that man should rest one day oni of seven. 
Of course no one believes that now, but'^still the consecraiion 
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of the 86Tenth doj to Crod's worship ^n upheld bv men who 
believe one thing and preach another, and law and public 
<»pinion enforces it. 

'Then some three thousand years ncoi a Jewish k ng named 
Solomon built God a fine temple, for it was believed in those 
days that God look special pleasure in temples and had to be 
worshipped there. So in imitation of Solomon, Christians built 
oJinrches everywhere and now, although they no longer believe 
in %uch a God, and no longer go to church to worship him, 
they go there to hear fine music^ to Rsten or pretend to listen 
to a flowery discourse on subjects that have lost their interest 
for them, and to join in prayers which no longer come from 
the heart and are addressed to God, but are elaborate compo- 
sitions pronounced for the entertainment «»f the congregation. 
And the force of habit is so grreat that churches are still 
built; and people found to attend them, although the belief 
which originally led to their construction and filled them 
with sincere, hut ignorant worshippers, has been entirely out- 
grown. 

To yon understand now why it is co difficult to change 
oor institutionsT From the standpoint of Socioland there are 
no excuses for churches. The copt of their construction and 
the salaries of the preachers are useless expensen, for they do 
not contribute one iota to the public prosperity, or even preach 
a scientific code of morality. 

There would be some excuse if an honest religious belief 
waa at the foundation of church-building and church-going, but 
that belief is nearly entirely gone. Ko educated person now 
believes in the six day^ creation, or that God takes special 
pleasure in expensive buiUings, or in fine organs, or in fiimous 
nngen; and very, very few believe that to be a church member 
aecfirea a passport to Paradise. 

"No^ it all rests upon inherited habits. It is the habit to 
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uphold the churchets m they nre upheld. It is the balut to 
nay grace before meals, to open the seMions of legislatures 
with prayer, to griod the poor, to monopolise the land, to 
cheat the government, to settle all disputes by war* to 8p«iid 
millions npon the army, and so these things go oo and no 
one dreams of changing them, 

''Bnt let itny ime propose something new, us for instance 
any legislation which might cnrtail the power of the rich and 
improve the condition of the poor, or promote a Itetter distri- 
bution of the land, or reduce the expenses of the armj and 
thus lighten the load on the shoulders <if the workers, or s 
diminution in the number of the hours of labor, then an outcry 
is made by the conservative portion of i*ociety, for such dan* 
gerous demands were never made Itefore, and if not promptly 
checked, the social edifice will be overthrown, and civilisation 
buried under its ruins." 

I stopped abruptly, . for I recognized thaL I had got andulj . 
excited, and I excused myself to Miss Bell. "I am afraid," I 
said, 'that you will think me very *unoourteotis to allow 
such a digression to take up mir time this pleasant morning, 
when agreeable thoughts idone ought to fill our minds. It 
was very wrong in me to indulge in such fault-finding, hot I 
must acknowledge that I sometimes lose patience -with these 
nominal Christians who are trying to save their souls and gain 
the whole world at the same time. 

'^hat vexes me the most. Miss Bell, is that oor best men 
and women, many of whom earnestly desire to see the social 
conditions improvedy allow themselves to be turned aside from ' 
an honest study of the best sohitioa of the problems Involved^ 
through fear that it might destroy the respect now entertained 
for these ancient institutions.'' 

''I do not know," Miss Bell remarked, *<that I corracUy 
understand you. I can see that your people do many things 
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that we wonld not thin^ of doing, and you seom to think that 
l^ey have no better leason for it except that it need to be 
thonght thff right thing in the pasf 

•Precisely eo/' I answered. "Thus if our ancestora had never 
gone to church, never observed tho Sunday, the rensona now 
given wpqld not be deemed safficient to eetablish the custom. 
This matter of church-goinj? is in itself of small importance, 
but it shows the tendency to hold on to old habits which 
prevents more important changes.'' 

*^hen, Mr. Baloom, the trouble fteemsto be in the conser- 
vative character of the people as much as in their religion." 

^Yea and no. Not in the special religion, for the Buddhists 
and the Mahomeddans are yet more conservative than we are, 
but the influence of all so-called revealed religions is to chrys- 
talyse the character and customs and thus prevent improvement. 

^At the heginning, when first promu^ted, they are u great 
force to impel forward civilization, but when their work is 
accomplished, and their strength has spent itself, they cannot 
be modified to suit the new conditions they themselves have 
helped to create^ for tliey are supposed to come directly from 
God, eo all the influence of their believers is exerted to pre- 
vent changes which would leave all their paraphernalia high, 
dry and useless. The more tiseful a religion has been in the 
pasty the stronger is the hold it has taken upon the people, and 
the more difficult it is to hrow off* the fetters it has placed 
upon its followers. 

^But let us drop the subject^ and now that I have told you 
about our national ideas nppi^ keepiog fhe Sunday, and why 
we go to church, please tell me how you spend the day here." 

'OKeally, Mr. &lcom, there is very little to tell, for we have 
no special way of spendin|( it^ except as a day of rest and 
pleasure. I^ is the day of family gatherings, of feasts and 
picnioi. We visit on that day more than upon any other, and 
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public enterUinments are provided for hy the Townships, such 
as masic in the parks, and dances. Those who are intellect a- 
allj inclined can attend ^lectures and debates in oar pnblic hallpt 
and we have also free excursions on the fiike, riyers and rail- 
loads, although not very often on account of" the extra work 
it gives to manj persons who thus lose their chance of Snndaj 
recreation. Every one spends his time as he chooses, and 
real!/ the greatest diflScultj is to nelect among the many 
pleasant wajs provided for onr amusement. 

''But this is our house we are coming to^ and I will have 
the pleasure of introducing you to my £ither and mother^ and 
to the balance of the family .** 



CEAFTEB Zn. 

HOVSEKEEPINQ IN SOCIOLAND. 

Mr. Pell is a good-looking gentleman, yet in the prime of 
his strength and activityi and impressed me as possessing great 
will power and a sound judgment He is heavily built, with 
a ronnd head, keen gray eyes, _a strong face, every lineament 
well defined. His wife is quidc and impulsive^ slender, with 
a refined face^ and black hair and hazel eyes. They have two 
sons, one older and the other younger than their daughter. 
With the oldest one^ a thriving young lawyer, I strode quite 
an acquaintance later on. 

I was received very pleasantly by the fiunily, and it seemed 
quite natural that the daughter shonld have invited me to 
spend the day at their house. 

''We are very glad to see you, Mr. Balcom,'' Mrs. Bell said 
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to me after 1 had Wn introdiired. "Mary hnb (old us about 
Tou and how intere8te«l she i« in all jon tell her about the 
oldei countries. -It i^ somethin? new 'to her to ' hear shout 
them, just as a great deal of what you see here must be new 
to yon alsfv" 

1 assented i»* h<»r remarks, an-l thinkinsc that it wouH be a 
Kood opportunity to learn somethins: of the way in which 
their new institutions affected the female portion of the popu- 
lation, I turned the conversation in that direction by asking 
Mrs. Bell if they did not find it rery difficult to hire house 
help in Socioland. 

*^e8, of course,'' she answered. "It is not only difficult, but 
it is impossible here to have servants sucIT as you are 
"sed to. Whoever we get to help lis in the' house we must 
■ treaCaTone of the family. Nobody would submit here to eat 
at a different table, nsceive their company in the kitchen, or 
sleep in a cupboard under the roof. You see our system of 
apprenticeship has a great influence upon the character nf 
our girls. In the first place, the Commonwealth controls all^ 
their time from the nf^ of fourteen until they are twenty./ 
DnrinfT that time these girls are much thrown together, often 
indeed dwell in the same house, eat at the same table, sleep 
in the same room, work in the same department, and associate 
In the same pleasures. It is not to be expected that girls so 
' trained would be willing to accept a menial's position in a 
private family, especially as there are plenty of other occu- 
pations open to their choice, for everyone coming out of the 
training school is well fitted to earn her living in whatever 
direction she may prefer. There are girls who like to do 
house-work, and are) willing to help in private families, but 
they must be treated as equals and not as servants, and we 
bare to pay them as good a salary as they would earn as 
book-keepen or clerks in a store.'' 

I 
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' 'Tbity MadatDy" T rejoined, "most be very plessant for* the 
^irlBf bat cannot pro?e so Mtisfactory for those ladies who 
njost either do their work without help, or must submit to 
ckwe atsudation with persons who maj not be at all oongenial 
to their tastes." V. 

**! think that on the whole, Mr. Balcom, our sy8tem is 
preferable to yoars, at least so far as I nnderstand the way in 
which servants are treated in other countries. If idleness was 
the chief aim of woman, and happiness was reached by com- 
ing in daily contact with persons without education or caltorft 
it would be difierent, but we would strongly object to brin^ ing 
into our houses the dass of persons on whom ytiur women 
depend for the hdp they believe they must have. Yoa may 
' relegate your servants to the kitchen, and build back stairs for 
their especial nse, and keep them at arm's length as much as 
possible, but the fact remains that they are a discordant ele- 
ment' in the household, and while they may cater to the 
luxurious habits of your female population, it is not to be 
wondered at that there should be so much dissatisfactioo as 
we hear exists with your servant system. 

''Your women do not seem to look at this question in that 
light. They hire help to do their work, and if it is done in 
a satisfactory manner and at a reasonable price, they -are 
willing to accept the annoyance, of the daily contact as a 
necemary result 

'To us, who have never been used to the dass from whom 
yott draw your servants^ for it does not exist here, the an- 
noyance would be much greater, and I would never consent 
to bring into my home a person with whom I would be 
unwilling to associate on terms of equality/' 

^'I know. Madam/' I answered^ "that, there is much com- 
plaint at home about the servants. In the United States 
labor is so much better paid than in Europe, and to many 
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more chances ar« opeo to the women to otherwise earn their 
liviogy that if it were not for the immigration, from the 
older conotriefli the supply wonM fall short of the demand. 
As it 18^ oar help occnpictf a middle position between youn» 
and that of- Europe. We have many ladies who woald prefer 
to do their work alone, bat who find that they cannot stand 
It and at the same time keep their place in society. Their 
health and strength fails them, and they have to get help 
as a measnre of self-preservation. How is it that you can 
;nanage it here^ and aie satisfied with all the burden of 
housekeeping resting npon youf 

''Mr. Balcom, the burden of housekeeping is largely what 
we make it ourselves, and if it is too heavy for us, it is usu- 
ally our own fault. You will find that those ladies whose 
strength fails in doing their work, are trying to live in ^he 
same style as those who keep help. That is a pretty big un- 
dertaking, but there is worse yet. Your leaders in society 
not only have servants, but they have mauy more than they 
need, and are using their power in trying to outshine their 
less fortunate si^tprs, who, unwilling to be outdone, put out 
all their efforts to make what they call a respectable appear- 
ance. U it surprising if they find it a ho])ele8s struggle, . 
and if they are compelled to hire help to enable them to 
make even a faint show of keeping up with the inflated style 
of living expected from all those who have some pretension 
to education and culture? 

"We have got rid of that pernicious influence. We have 
no Inordinately rich dass to set up a false standard of life, 
no fashionable class to create useless wants and to inaugurate 
senseless fashions. Our fool»— and I am sorry to say we 
haTe some yet among us — are in the minority, and instead 
of setting np for models^ as with you, have to conform their 
conduct ^to that of the sensible portion of the oommunity. 
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r^'Yon cnn^ undereund ihut this difference in our standard 
of liTinfTi which lAnfla^a^t^j. ^Mff»h^" p11 ^^npecet^r y, disp lay, is 
a Kreat help to*u8. We aim to retain all the comfort possible, 
but thoee twilling to live plainly can attain a great deal of 
comfort with a very reasonable amount of work. Besides, it 
is the policy of the Commonwealth to make life in Socioland 
ssj pleasant ss posHible, and tlie lightening of the labors of 
the women hsM not been forgotten in planning their public 
infetitotions. One of the most unpleasant features of house- 
keeping does not exist among us. I mean the washing and 
ironing of clothes. This is done free of charge by the Town- 
ships. In every Town there are public lanndries where that . 
work is done, and every week the cart comes around and takes 
away our soiled clothes and brings them back when clean. It 
is a groat relief and a great saving of time, for it is a work 
which cun be done much better and quicker in buildings which 
are fitted with proper mechanical appliances, than it can be 
done at home." 

"I would have expected,'' I remarked, *Ho see such work 
done by private co-operation, but I find that the system does 
not meet with much favor with you.'* 

"No, it does not," answered Mrs. Bell. "You see, co-ope- 
rative laundries would only benefit a portion of the population, 
and cleanliness, which is said to be next to godlinet«, ought to 
be in reach of every one, especially of those who have the lesst 
time and money to spare. We have some co-operative enter- 
prises, but the people do not seem ready to adopt the system 
in its closest relations where it would cause too much friction« 
We are making slow progress in that direct ion,^ and eveiy 
year some families unite their fortunes and keep house toge- 
ther, but such experiments require for success spedal qualifi- 
cations in character which are not yet common, although they 
are certainly increasing among us. 
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''Biit it 18 in public oo-operation that we are sucoeeding best. 
For instaoce, by its help we have inaugarated a reform in 
▼iRiting which has added to our leisure and enjoyment, and 
at the same time reduced our expenses and the labor of 
hoaeekeeping. VYe have: aliolished the private parlor at home, 
and in its pUice the To^rns have built Club houses where all 
our visiting is done. Instead of spending much time and 
mooey in keeping the best room ready to receive company^ 
and having our time taken up in making or receiving calls^ 
we see each other at the Club, where comfortable rooms are 
always bpen, and where we go whenever we feel disposed and 
can spare the time. 

'^his b comparatively a late in novation, and is the result 
of our peculiar condition. We found that we were drifting 
into a position where we must cease to visit at all except 
oar most intimate friends, or let visiting take more of our 
time than was convenient under the circumstances. So we put 
our heads together, and after full discussion decided that the 
best remedy was for the Towns to erect buildings for social 
purposes, and very soon one was ' built for an experiment. 
The results were so satisfactory that now they are found all 
over the land, and formal calls are no longer known in So* 
cioland. These Club houses are provided with comfortable 
parlors, music and reading rooms, and are open to all. They 
not only relieve us from the tediousness of foi'mal calls, but 
furnish a pleasant place to spend a few hours, and help to 
keep np the social life among us, 

*'Thas yoo see, Mr. Balcom, that we have learned to relieve 
ourselves from too great a pressure at both ends of the social 
scale, and intend to make more progress in the same direction. 
The aim^ of the people have much to do with the march of 
improvement, and we must expect that osrs will take a dif- 
ferent ooorse from what it has followed in other countries. 
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"Tn Europe, for instance, the rich have mustered the art of 
enjoyinK life, and of enhancing hy all means in their (x>wer 
the pleasure of their existence^ while all. the eflforts of the 
pbor have l>een directed toward catering to that deiure of 
the rich, so as to earn Wie necessary means to satisfy their own 
wants. The' result has Iteen that the genius and lahor of that 
country have been turned in the direction of striving to please 
the taste and gratifying the whims of the owners of accu* 
nnilated wealth. In your country, its immense resources hare 
^nconriipr*'d the creation and acquisition of wealth, and in 
that direction your powers are turned. 

^Here our aims are changed. We have no rich class to 
<4iter to, nor any prospect of accumulating large amounts of '" 
wealth. It is not tira individuals but the Commonwealth that 
is rich, and our efforts are directed to the increase of the 
comfort and happiness of all| women not excepted. Up to 
' this time, the Commonwealth has had enough to do in placing 
within the rtach of all its citizens those every-day comforts 
which in your land are the prerogative only of tho^ who 
are said to be in easy circumstances* but wo are last in- 
creasing in public wealth, and expect soon to maice further 
improvements which will make life still more pleasant and 
enjoyable. "" 

**When that time comes, the claims of the women will not 
be forgotten, for here we are a political as well as a social 
l>ower, and we have uh much voice as the men in the 
management of the Commonwealth, bat really 1 must say 
that we have little need to exert our influence, for the men 
.are very considerate of us, aud are always studying means bjr 
which they can make our tasks easier or our lives more 
pleasant'' 

Just then we were called to dinner by the younger brother, 
and adjourned to the next room where a plain meal was reader 
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for U8. Miss Mary and her brothers had quietly gone ont of 
the room while we were talking and had set the table. We 
all sat around the board, and were 'soon engaged in a genera] 
cooversation which was very interesting and lively, bat which 
did DOt run on such topics as I have been writing to yoa, 
and OD that account t will not try to* reproduce it here. 



OEAPTss zm. - 

A TRUE COMMONWEALTH. 

After dinner we adjourned to the garden, and soon Mr. Bell 
remarked that he judged from my conversation that I was 
interested in their public policy, and that if I wished he 
would explain some things which he thought might interest 
me. Of course I was glad to avail myself of such an oppor. 
tunitj, and expressed^ my willingness to hear whatever he 
might wish to say. 

**The United States is a very rich country," he commenced, 
*'bat it cannot by any means be called a Commonweallh, for 
all the means of production are held in private hands, and 
very few or none are held in common. We belieye in a true 
Commonwealth, and aim to make it rich so as to benefit the 
i{hole people. ^As wealth cannot be created by individual 
effort alone, but is the result of the combined industry of the 
whole. people^ it is but common justice that as far as possible 
the whole nation should profit by its increased production. 

^As a result of your extreme individualism, you have no 
public wealth to be handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, and the child of the poor man does not benefit in any 
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degree hy the labor of his ancestors, for long before bU birth 
all the valuable propertjf in the country has passed into the , 
hands of the capitalitits, and he has to work just as hard to 
supply his wants as bin parenfM did before him. The laborer 
draws hiH wages day by day, i t is trn**, but the '•apitallst draws 
his interest, or his rent, or Imh profit, and besides r^P* ^^ 
whole benefit (»f the fncreased ralue of hi I investments, or 
what jfo. ««1I the unearneil increment, which alwajs follows 
the gradual improvement of the country. 

''Such a condition of things is not just^ and the philosophy 
on which it is based has been entirely repudiated by us. We 
believe it is both the protecting care of society, and the co- 
operation of capital and labor which makes thin unearned 
increment possible, and that the whole Commonwealth ought 
to profit by it as far as conditions permit. 

''And now let me explain to yon how we went to work to 
establish what we consider a true Commonwealth. 

"The founders of Socioland, as you know, came from the 
United States. Tliey had seen in less than two centuries the 
whole wealth of the nation pass into the hand^f a privileged 
cla8S. The land was held by a few while Altitudes were 
homeless; gold and silver mines yielded their riches into the 
hands 6f a few millionaires, who conjointly with thie money- 
kings controlled the financial policy of the nation; the coal 
mines were in the hands of monopolists who checked -the 
oatput so as to create an artificial scarcity; the railroadSt in- 
stead of being managed in the interests of the people, were 
manipulated for purposes of speculation, or combined so as to 
prevent competition. Everywhere, private individuals, either 
singly, or banded in limited numbers, were striving to accnmo* 
late fortunes by compelling the consumer to pay them tribute^ 
ai ' fusing all lawful means to give fictitious value to the 
property in their hands. 
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'These resalts were not due to any of the causies from 
which the oppressed |)eop]e8 of Europe had sufTercd. There 
was no aristocracy with vested rij{ht8,'^no'! kings to jcrive away 
the people's suhstance to court favorites, no standing army to 
prey on the wealth of the nation. They were the * outcome 
of perfect freedom in competition, and of the policy which 
had thrown open to all comers the chances of taking and keeping 
possession of all the means of production. Individualism in • 
economics had run mad, and the weakest members of society 
had been crowded to the wall in the unequal struggle. 

"Our predecessors decided rightly that they would provide 
against such results here, and that measures should be taken 
to prevent the monopoly by individuals of the means of 
production. 

**The first thing to be done was to create a fund which 
would enable the Commonwealth to carry on its own business 
enterprises. That was not an easy undertaking, for when they 
caoie here they brought but little wealth with them, and 
what they did bring was private property. The Commonwealth 
could, of course, have taxed some of that property, or it could 
have borrowed it, but eitlier course would have been opposed 
to the policy they wanted to inaugurate. Taxation in any 
form is always objectionable, and borrowing is worse, for none 
can lend but the rich, and it is placing a mortgage upon* tlie 
labor of the country for their benefit. Both borrowing and 
taxation are crude methods practised by nations ignorant of 
the laws which ou^ht to control social interests, and would 
long ago have been abolished, were it not that through 
their agency the rich contrive to throw all the financial burdens 
on those who labor. 

''Xo^ the first settlers managed the business of the Common- 
wealth precisely as a wise young man starting in life would 
^ have managed his own. They husbanded their resources, and 
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kept tlieir expenses below their receipts. Tlie first money 
which came into their hands wnb made by proriding the people 
with a roedinm of exchange. Treasury notes' were isened and 
mnde a legal tender for nil debts, and no other monev was 
recognized as having a legal existence. Then the land was 
thrown open for settlement, and rights of occupancy sold whidi 
helped to fill the Treasury. 

^Wlth the funds thus f<ecured, the Commonwealth started 
the wholesale trade and the bosiness of common carrier. Of 
course it was slow work at firet^ but it was for the common 
interest to see the public fund increase and prosper, and by 
good management and economy the profits accumulated till 
ample means were provided for all public enterprises. 

'Tet it took nearly twenty-five years before the Common- 
wealth felt rich enough to commence repaying to its citizens 
the returns secured by their abstinence, but now that we are 
receiving the full benefits accrued to us by the wise policy 
of our parents, we can bless them for the rich inheritance 
they have secured to us. They hav^ planted the seed, and 
it has grown and prospered, an4 every year it gives as a 
plentiful harvest. 

''Now, Mrr Balcom, if you will teU me what is the amount 
of taxation in the United States,. I will try and show you 
the difTerenoe it makes to the working people between our 
policy and yours." 

''I cannot tell you positively," I answered, ''for we have city, 
county, state and fedend taxes, and they are levied in so many 
different ways that there are no means of learning the exact 
amount of our taxation^ hut I suppose that each person must 
contribute at least twenty dollars a year to support our dif- 
ferent governments." 

"Taking your estimate as proximately correct," continued 
Mr. Bell, "and if there is one able-bodied man to every four 
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persons, w^ find that each one hab to produce eighty dollars a 
year to help pay. public expenses. 

^Here we have no taxes at all. Instead the Commonwealth 
has an inroroe over and above all expanses of twenty-five 
dollars to each person, or one hundred dollars to each able* 
bodied man. 

''We have now here about one million inhabitants, and our 
surplus income is over twenty-five million dollars, earned in 
our import and export and wholesale trade, our transportation 
agencies and our insurance policies. As the Commonwealth 
has accumulated over four hundred million dollars of capital, 
you can see that oni surplus iucome only represents a fair 
interest on the capital invested, and not one cent for profit. 

''This income, earned in common, is spent for the common 
good and in promoting the comfort of all. A larji^e proportion 
is re>inyested every year in improvements calculated to increase 
the producive power of the Commou wealth, and in developing^ 
its natural resources. What in your land is left to private 
enterprise, acting purely from selfish impulses, and regardless 
of the best interests of the nation, is done by us under the 
broader principle of a wise and scientific development of our 
producing power, and no money is spent in permanent impro- 
vements uotil a thorough scientific investigation has been made 
to see that they co-ordinate with the plans which have been 
previously decided upon as ofTering the bent prospect of pro- 
moting poblic success. The industrial development of Socioland 
bears to that of the United States the same relation that the 
systematic drainage of a large tract of land would bear to 
the drainage of the same land by a number of individoak or 
private corporations^ each working for private advantage and in 
competition with the interest of othets. 

''Besides the capital we thus invest each year, a large amount 
of our surplus earnings is spent for the direct comfort of the 
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|)eop1e. It is now over one half, and as our pro^luAn^ power 
increases, the proportion we can thus sp^nd will increase also. 

^*M.v wife told you aboui our public laundries and our Club 
houscPy and you hnv^ seen our^ parka aud know of our schoolsy 
but vou may not know that the bread cart furni-^hes to all 
^the citiscns, free of cost, all the bread they wish to coosume, 
or that both ^s and water are free in every h«>:iH(% or that 
we ponsifin the aged and the nee<ly, and h:ive free hospitali 
and asylums. 

'fThus you see, Mr. Bnlcom, wc have reason to conf^raialatd 
ourselves upon the results of the \yo\\cy inau^^ti rated by the 
founders of Socinland, but there is another advantage which it 
IS diificult to estimate in dollars and cents, and yet which 
must not be forgotten. It is the great reduction in the price 
of u\\ ncGCfsaries of life. A reduction which has not been 
effected by forcing down the wages of the working men, but 
by eliminating from our Commonwealth all methods through 
which one class of people can live at the expense of the other. 
Bent, interest and profit are kept within reasonable bounds 
and the heavy load they pLice on the shoulders of labor bu 
almost disappeared. 

''You can see now the difference in the prospects of a child 
who is born here and one born" in other countries. If bop in 
the United States, as soon as be commences to produce, he will 
i)e taxed eighty dollars a year to maintain the government, 
and in return has been educated at public expense, and will 
be protected in his civil and political rights^ The country he 
Is ushered into has long ago passed into the bonds of indivi* 
duals or corporations who look upon such as he as tools in 
their hands to increase their wealth. His predecessors^ instead 
of saving and investing property, borrowed money and left it 
as a mortgage on his work in the form of a public debt. 

"Of Commonwealth there is none, and while there is a large 
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amonnti of producive capital, it is all in private hando, and 
tlie child of poor, parents has little to lie thankful for that 

^ his lot in life has fallen in what is calleil a civilised country 
for all that which makes life desirable is h1 read j appropriated^ 
and his education onljr makes more galling the load he has 
to bear, 

''Here the child fihdn himself in entirely different conditions. 
No taxes to pay, no idle c\am to support, no monopolies to 
levy tolls on his labor. Instead a well-invested public fund of 
four hundred million dollars, of which he is a share-holder, and 
which will help him to raise himself to the position his na- 
taral capncities enable him to occupy. It will not destroy ht» 
incentive to improvement, or make him the equal of his fellow- 
citizens^ but it will insure him a standing pkce in the com- 
ixMiuity, from which he can raise himself as high as his abilities 
will allow Him. 

''AH thew) resnltit are attained without curtailing individual 
enterprise, or preventing any one from getting all the property 
they can use to their advantage, or which is necessary to 
minister to their comfort. It is simply doe to ja policy which 

.prevents the monopoly of natural resourcesi^ and the excessive 
accumulation of wealth in private hands." 

1 have here, my dear Harry, given you more the substance 
than the form of our oonvenation, for we spoke of many other 
things, and the ladies were not m entirely left out as my 
account would make it appear, for in this advanced state the 
women are interested in public afiairs, and not only vote, but 
hold positions of trust. But the conversation was mostly carried 
on by Mr. Bell, his wife and children having a natural respect 
for his opinions^ and allowing him to explain the working of 
their inftitations^ only oocasionaliy putting in a remark here 
and there. 
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OHAPTBB aV- 

A PLEASANT RIDK 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Mim Bell proposed that, 
if 1 thoagbt I would enjoy it, we take a ride to the park 
and out in the suburbs of the Town. 

Of course such an offer was not to be refused, and as Mr. 
Bell keeps a very neat turnout, not a long space of time 
elapsfd till I found myself seated at her side. 

Miss Bell held the reins, and turning to me said: "I haye 
oflered to take you to the park, Mr. Balcom, but if you prefer 
it we can drive some other way«'' 

"No^ Miss Mary,'' I answered. "I place myself in your hands 
and I am sure I Khali enjoy myself wherever we go." 

<*Then if you leave it with me," said Miss Bell, ''I will 
first tske you to the park that you may see how we ef\fo/ 
ourselves, and after we will drive out in the country." 

So we drove along the street where Mr. Bell lives^ aod 
soon reached the river on which Spencer is built. The park, 
situated on that river, is very large and is left quite wiki* 
Except at the entrance, where a 4K>rtion is laid out in walki 
aud drives, and ornamented with lawns and flowers, it has beea 
left almost entirely in its natural state, except that roads sod 
paths have been cut in available places^ and rough benches 
and Uibles constructed for. the convenienoe of the picnicken. 

The i>ark contains also a large music stand with a dancing 
floor attached to it, where a merry and noisy crowd wm en- 
joying itself heartily. Merry-go-rounds» swings, shooting galleries 
and all the many amusements usually found at fairs were 
there in abundance, and the whole place seemed to be giteo 
up to harmless enjoyment. 
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The woods and lawns were full of pleasure partief^r many 
seeming to have spent the day there, having set up their 
eroqaets and hammocks^ and otherwise having made themselves 
entirely at home. - 

After taking in the sights in^ the park, we struck out for 
the <x>antry on a road skirting the river. The day was bean- 
tifuly the air had become cik)1, and as we sped along at a 
fine rate 1 found my position very pleasant, and as I leaned 
back on my seat, thinking of all I had heard and seen since 
ray arrival in Spencer, i seemed to realize more and more 
the advantages enjoyed by the i^ople of ihis favored Ck)nimon- 
wealthy and turning to my companion, 1 said to hen 

"Mi^is Mary, you muHt lie very happy here, for your posi- 
Uon in life is pleisant indeed, and you live in a community 
where the people certainly possess the art of enjoying 
themselves*" 

Mi^ Bell paused a moment before answering, seeming to be 
in deep thought, but finally remarked. "Yes my life is very 
happj, but really I have never given the subject much thought* 
You see our days How on so evenly that we enjoy our hap- 
piness as a matter of course. All our lives are pleasant here, 
mine no more than those of the people with whom I live." 

''But Mitis Bell," I lemarked, "has all your life been happy? 
l^d jon not have an unpleasant time when you left your 
home and went to live among strangers? Please tell me a little 
about your early liie and your school days." 

^'There is really very little to tell, Mr. Balcom. I think 
here every one is kind to children and tries to make them 
happj. My earliest recollections are of the pleasant time [ 
had with my parents while yet a little girl, of Ipng walks and 
rides, of helping mother in the lightest tasks of house- work, and 
of how proud I was when I could feel that I had been of 
some use. Theu my parents helped me to learn how to ead 
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nnd write, and I toon appreciated the pleasure I received 
from Atudy, so as I grew older and began to understand the 
advanUigen of knowledge, 1 wan eager enoogh to get all the 
information within my reach. 

''I never went to school until I was ten years of age, and 
by that time I had acquired with a little help from my 
parents the rudiments of an English education, and had gone 
as far as I could without teochem. Skt I was glad to receive 
help from competent persom* who had ample time to devote 
to me. In school I found myself among children of my age 
or older, who were also interested in their studies and needed 
no urging from their teachers. Yes indeed, those were plea- 
sant days when we commenced to drink deep at the fountain 
of knowledge, and our minds began to appreciate the beauties 
and wonders of nature. Botany, astronomy, chemistry, physic, 
history, geography, were taught to ns, and we liked our 
studies so well that the time seemed Air too short for all we 
wanted to learn." 

''But," I remarked, ''were not those interesting studies 
mixed with some not so pleabant? What alKHit many subjects 
which are not supposed to have much intereiit for young girls, 
tut which they must learn if they want to be thoroughly 
educatedr i _ 

"Of course, Mr. Balcom, all - studies did not have the same 
interest for us, but we never were requested to learn what 
wf> did not want to. For instance, if a ttcholar did not wish 
to study arithmetic, the teacher would explain to him its nse, 
and how mnch he would need it in his work, but no effort 
would be made to compel him, and if he could not see that 
it would be for his advantage to study it, the teacher wonld 
simply tell him that he was the one to decide, for if a mis* 
take was made he would be the one to snffer from it. 

fSome spedal studies, -as geometry and algebra were only 
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undertaken by th««e who had h laste for theiiii ami tetichera 
were provided for tbode who had a tuiite for artUlic piinjiiha. 
"And thus the few je:ird iUmI were npent at school |)a.sse<l 
all too quicklr, and left a very pleasant iiupressioii behind." 

••From what yon tell itoe," I said, "I jn?lge that the nanie 
difiTereooe exists between the methods of education here and 
ours, as exists between all our public institutions. With us, 
scholars are made to stndy, whether interested or not, and no 
efforts are made to teach them the benefits that will follow 
from their education, except that it is the ususl and proper 
ooone to take for children in their social position. Yon, on 
the other hand, induce the children to stndy by helping thcni 
to increase their knowle<lge of those things which interest 
them, and by explaining to them the help (hey will re<!civo 
in their future carreers from the know]o<]ge that is placed 
within their reach." 

"I do not know how it is in other countries," replied Miss 
Bell, ''but I know that in Socioland very litte compulsion is 
ever nsed. We are told that if we desire to attain certain 
endsy certain means must be nsed, and we are left free to use 
those means or neglect them as we choose. But Irt me 
assure [joa that very few of us n^lect them, and that the 
spirit of improvement and the desire to learn are so strong 
that onr teachers are more anxious to restrain than to urge* 
On that acconnt the hours of study are shorty nnd as much 
out of door exercises intermingled as possible. Many studies 
are taogbt in pleasant talks in the open air, and short lectures 
given US in our rambles." 

''I .think I have been told, Miss Bell, that the time of ap- 
prenticeship for girls commences in their foortcentb year. If 
that is the case, your school days are soon over. You have 
but four yeaxB, if I connt right?" 
''Yef, yon are right, and then we enter into an entirely 
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difierenly but nut unpleasant life. We are expected at that 
tiure to have urrived at an age when we can appreciate the 
neeii of work, and the necessitj that we should fit ourselvei 
for the battle of life. Wo are taught while at school, that 
all th(« advantageM we enjoy here are the result of man's 
and woman's Lihqr, an«l that incessant care \n neednl for their 
maintenunce, and we are imprensod with the fact that when 
old enough we shall be enrolle«.l in the armjF of workers who 
are engaged in toaintaining and increasing the welfare of 
the Commonwealth. Thus we are led to realise that we will 
in our turn become useful mcuibers of society. 

"It \s with tho^ feelings that we enter upon our term of 
apprenticeship, and we are proud of the trust which i*i placed 
in urk When I was fourteen ray name was enrolled among 
the apprentices, and I was directe*! to moke my choice between 
the Yucani places offered by the different Managers. The two 
first yejirs we are requested to do housework, and to commence 
with the most simple and easy occupations, so I entered in . 
the hotel where 1 am now, and mode myself usefsl in Uie 
houMekeeping department. But except that I had to live 
away from home there was nothing unpleisant about it. The 
work watt light, for there is always mi abundance of help,' 
and I had many hours I could devote to study. I have some 
taste for music^ and could find all the time I wanted to |Htio- 
tice, and had good teachers to help me along. 

"At the end of two years I was allowed to make ray choice 
of thtf kind of occupation I wante<l to perfect myself in, and 
as my taste led me more towanl office work than to house- 
keeping, I devoted less time to my honse duties and commenced 
to learn short-hand, type-writing and book-keeping, and was 
set to work in the office. As other girU left, I had more 
work put under my charge, so that now I have all the cor- 
respondence and most of the books under my supervision. It 
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M work I like, I have all the help I neeJ, all the leisure I 
can enjoy, and you see 1 have good reasons to be satisfied." 

"But, Miss Beiy I said, "this will not last. In -one • 
year from now all that Mrill be chanjfed. You will be through 
with your term of apprenticeship anfl you will have to leaver^ 
the hotel, for Ldo not suppose that Mr. .Wilton can aflfbrd 
to keep you when he will have to pay you a salary." 

"I do not know, Mr. Balcom, what I shall do when that 
time comes. Our motto here is, *CHre not for the morrow, 
for sufficient unto the day is the Good thereof,* but I know 
that if it does not suit Mr. Wilton lo ke«p me, I can find 
plenty of occupations tu choose from. I may get married, or 
I can return home and help mother, or start in buhiness for 
myself^ or find employment in some public or private office. 
Oh! no, we are never troubled with lack of opportunities here, 
the difficulty is all the other way, to select from ti^e many 
openings ofiefcd to us." 

*! suppose, Mi^ Mary, that the same liberty is given to 
all in selecting a v^.'^tionf' 

"Certainly, all have the same liberty, but all, boyR and 
girhi, are required to start at the bottom of 4he industrial 
scale, and to stay there some time too/ They nm errands, 
help the older persons, and learn the A. B. C. of the indus- 
trial alphabet But as new recruits come in, they are promot- 
ed, aotil having mastered the rudiments of industrial knowl- < 
edge, they are allowed to select the special branch in which 
they wiah to perfect themselves, and places are found for 
them according to their desires. 

"Had I desired to learn housekeeping, I would have been 
pnt in chai^ of some minor departments, and ' gradually 
promoted to the higher ones. If I -had selected teaching, a 
place would have been found for me in the schools. What- 
ever vre choose, we are helped to make it a success, but ^lo 
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compulsion is ever used, and we are left free to decide for 
^ ourselves the occupation in which we desire to improTe oor 
opportunities." 

''YesI yes! 1 see." I could not help saying. "Yon reljr upon 
kindness (ind intelligence. Yon instruct your- young people in 
^.the construction of society, and show them the relation which 
exists betw'eien usefbl knowledge^ and sudoess and happinesB. 
Our children have no such teachings, and most of them are 
led to believe that thejr success or failure will depend on a . 
locly or unlucky chance. Very few of our youths haTe any 
idea of the relation which exists between their edacation and 
their success in life. Educiition is accepted by most of them 
ns one of the requirements of th'eir position, and not as a 
means to a well-defined end. 

''Of course many of them, as their minds mature, .see that 
it is a mistake and commence to study with in intelligent 
purpose, but they are left to make the discovery for themselvei, 
and the majority of our boys and girls never find it oat, and 
only study because they are made to, and becanse it in the 
|»roper thing in the class to which they belong." 

Our conversation after this drifted away from that subject t 
and after a very pleasant ride of several miles through s 
rich and well cultivated conntr57 we returned to the city, 
and I was kindly invited by the family to s)»end the evenin;: 
with them. 
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CHAFTEB ZV. 

' THE LAND QUESTION. 

You know, my dear Hany, that among the mnny 80cial 
qaestiona which influence the welfare of humanity, there is 
iione of more importance, or whicli^ at this tim^ns been 
more discuEsed, than llie owjiershiji of land. 

The aboohite ownership of the hoiI, as enforced in Europe 
and America, has given rise 'to so many abust^s, han enabled 
individnaliji ami corporations to get |X)6He8siou of such vast tracts, 
and to ask such enormous prices for desirable parcels of land, 
that it 18 everywhere recognized as one of tlie great, factors 
in the inequality of wealth, and a great impediment 4o the . 
equitable distrilnition of products. 

On the other hand it is ur;rued by the conservative mem- 
bers of society, that the absolute ownership of land by -the 
iodividnals is necessary for the best improvement of tlie soil, 
and that unless owners are certain of reaping' the benefits of 
their labors, they will only, skim the surface and spend neither 
time nor money in those improvements which must be made 
if the country is to attain its highest development 

Yoa are as familiar as 1 with all the ailments, pro. and 
eon., of this momentous question, as well as with the many 
sciiemes which have been proposed to reconcile the interests 
involved. 

I was aware^ from what Mr. Walter had told me, that they 
had a somewhat different land tenure in Socioland from that 
which obtains with us, and T was glad of the opiiortunity 
oHered by an evening spent with Mr. Bell to get some infor* 
nuiilon from him on the :«ubject. I feel that he is a dcnr- 
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heaiM, wolMnfornKMl man, whose opinions ou^ht to ha?e 
weighty ami who would not willingly color any atatement he 
should muke. So I took the first convenient occasion to broach 
the 8ui>iect. 

''This hind qnestion/' he said, "is one of the most diffienlt 
we had to oi>ntend with, and we cannot claim to have settled 
it yet, nor is it likely to l>e settled for u<!j;m to come. Noth- 
ing short of a state of perfect milleniam, a time when pro- 
duction will have liecome so hirge as to supply all possible 
wantH, and when centuries of iteace and pro:<perity will have 
so softened all h^rts, and so iNiund men together as to destroy 
the incentive to private interests, will enable men to reconcile 
public and private claims to the ownership of ,lanrl. 

*'But if we have m>t reached that sttige, I believe we have 
made |ome advance, and our system, if still oi>en to objections, 
is yet gresitly preferable to that whicii obtains in other 
countries. 

"I could in a few words explain to you what our sysleni 
is, but I think you will understimd us Mter if I go back a 
little and explain to you our position from the banning. It 
will take a little more time, but it will be more satiafactorT 
in the end." 

I signified my assent and Mr. Bell continued; 

"The foundation of our system was established before my 
time, but the traditions of the first settlement of the country 
were part of my ^rly education, and if I did not participate 
in the events of those days, I lived on terms of intimacy with 
those who took an active )wti in the decisions of thoee times. 

''Our predecessors had seen enongh in the United States to 
make them keenly alive to the evils of private owneriihip of 
land, and ther decided unanimously that the Commonwealth 
would retain for ever the control of the land, but that all 
persons who desired to settle and .improve some of it, shonkl 
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be allowed to acquire a right of oocupanqr to a vacant tract, 
and that this right should hold good against all piivatc into- 
r&its^ but should Le forfeited to the Cotjimonwealtli upon the 
pajfment of actual ' damages, whenever the laild was needed 
for public purposes. 

"After so much had been decided upon, the next question 
which presented itself wan this: Should this right be a free 
gift or should It be paid for? Should it be for a limited or 
unlimited numlier of acres? Tl)et(e questions were soon forced 
upon the new cororounitjir. When the site for the ciiy of 
Spencer had been decided upon, there Ri>on munifevted itself 
a natural desire from each one to possess as well-located and 
as large a trac^ as possible. On the other hand, the Commou- 
wealth needed money, and was anxious to secure funds without 
resorting to taxation. 

The result of these contending forces was that, aAer special 
tracts had lieen reserved for public use, the land was divided 
into tones, commencing at the centre of the city. In the 
inper zone no one could occupy more than one acre, in the 
next zone the limit was placed at five acres, in the next at 
ten acres^ while it was decided that thirty acres forgone per- 
son, or sixty for a married couple, would be the largest tract 
granted, even at the furthest extremity of the 0>monwealth, 
and taking in consideration the ^Hiblic need of money, and 
the desire that all should have the same chance to the land 
of their choicet it was decided unanimously to sell the tracts 
at auction." 

^And did the plan succeed?" I asked, "and is thd public 
amtisfied, and does it still regulate the ownership of the soil?" 
^^es^" answered Mr. Bell. It proved in the main satis- 
fkctory, and not nearly as liable to abuse as the 'old system. 
The plan is. the same^ but we have reduced the size of the lots 
to suit the needs of our increased population, for you know 
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that we daim that it if one of the advantages of oor institn* 
tions that we can change our policy to suit the needs of the 
times. 

'^o changes were needed for many yearn, hot as the 
country became settled, small buninesH centers began to grow 
in m^ny* directions, and new Townships had to be established » 
and thus new and independent lones had to be marked out. 
At the sites selected for the business locations of these new 
Townships, many persons had to be dispossessed o^ their 
rights because the land was needed for public use. Thej 
were repaid the money they had |iaid at first, and were 
compensated for the improvements they could not remove. Of 
course it was not pleasant, but as tlieir neiglibors had to 
reduce the size of their holdings, they were enabled to make 
satisfactory purcliases, and the increiised prosperity of the whole 
settlement was a full com|iensMtion to all the parties for 
their trouble." 

*'And here in Spencer itself, I snppose you ' found it neces- 
sary to make some changes?** 

''Oh I yes, we had to make them also. The Town had *to 
take back some of the land it had sold, aiul in the center 
of the cAy the limit has been cut down to half ah acre, 
while the limits of the acre lone have been much extended." 

"But do not these enforced changes create mtich disturbance?" 
I asked. "I represent to myself what a commotion it . would 
create among us if such an ordet was enforced.** 

''You would find,** Mr. Bell answered, "that it would onir 
affect the very rich in yOiir large cities, for the high price 
of yout land brings about the same results. With yoa the 
» division of the soil is fostered by its increased value, which 
makes it more profitable for the owner to sell than to hokl 
it. With us it is diffisrenU Our system of land tenure dee* 
troys speculation and prevents high prices, so we must reaurt 
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to other metns to compel its diWuioii* And we find our policy 
answer rery well oar purpose. 

Those who have acquired rights of oocapancy in a growing 
dty, know that they will some day have to divide with others, 
and act accordingly, ilatiy a father gives his children a por- 
tion of his land who would have held on to it til! death 
released his grip. Many a person sells at a reasonable price 
a piece of land to the man who needs it, who would have 
taken advantage of his power to drain him of his last pos- 
siUe dollar. 

*'Befddes we give plenty of time for the changes to take 
place easily and gradually. Oar citizens are more indoced 
than compelled to divide with those in need. When the land 
within the acre limit had been practically all occupied, there 
were found many penons willing to pay the «»ccupants a fair 
price for a part of their lota^ and the persons in possession, 
knowing that eventually they would be compelled to sell, were 
iodiued to make a virtue of necessity, and pdrt with what 
they otherwirte might have preferreil to keep. 

'*M:irk you, nothing is taken which is necessary to the 
pofisessoi^s comfort and welfare. The size of the lots is always 
ample for all legitimate wants. It is only the superfi^us thry 
are compelled to give op, and the .sense of insecurity it gives 
in the possession of the su|«rfluous is an important factor in 
inducing onr people to divide with those who are leas favored. 

''You mnst have noticed, Mr. Balcom, that our aims are 
entirely different from yours. You are after stability, you are 
afraid of changes, yoo dread the weakening of the existing 
order of society. We care nothing for these things. We are 
HjiDg to improve onr condition in life, and are ready to 
change eTei7 day if we are better satisfied thereby. That 
which we want to see enduring is not the institutions, but 
the happiness of the community. 
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**But to return to the laiiJ queatioa. As |>opulation iscreiisas, 
the tendencv in to nn amiable division of the property, mi 
prvferabie to an enforced one, which is snre to come sooner 
or hiter. When thia proceu' has been i^oins: on for a aufficient 
length of time to allow all right minded persons to adjost 
the size of tlioir lots to the public welfare, a vote in takeo 
und two or three years given for the enforoetl reduction €»f 
the * hoUings to the new limit, after .rhich the oocupants lose 
their righti* to the excess of their property which, reverts back 
to the Commonwealth without cotnpemqaion." 

•*And how," I askeil, **doc^ your jwlirj nflett the general 
settlement of the country?" 

'^ir country has been mirveyed, the best lf>cation4 for ruiU 
roailM and pnidic roadn decided upon, which are b*!ilt us liisi 
as needed, and we settle the country aa wego, avoiding pr^ 
mature expenseii and needletis privalioiuk. 

''We are in no hurry to develop all our resources at onoe, 
for we have nothing to gain by it. We do not, as is the caae 
with you, build long lines of railroads going through deaerta 
and uninhabited countries, to carry settlers from rich farming 
sections only half cultivated, to far-off states just opened tc» 
civilixatiA). It is private speculation which induces ymir people 
to this course, and engenders the desire to get posseaaion of 
large tracts of land, but the result is an immense amonnt of 
waited labor and needless hardships* 

''Your system of land ownership is suited to the ideas und 
character of your people, and fosters the spirit of enterpriac 
which is fast making the United States the richest nation in the 
world. Our system is suited to our character and aims. W«9 do 
not develop as fast, but we avoid the evil of land speculation and 
monopoly of the soil. Yours is the hot-bed growth, fostered by 
the desire for riches, unrs is the healthier growth of a contented 
^leople, following the line of intelligent development. 
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''And what about the UtlcM to these rightor I asked. **Do 
jroa have the same S3r8tein of transfer by deeds as obtains in 
other countries?" 

''No, we have not^.and thus we have done away with a 
fruitful source of litigation. The Townships alone can grant 
those rights of oocu|)ancy or transfer tliem. Whenever a change 
is made, the former occupant relinquishes his right, which 
18 cancelled, and a new one is issued. Transfer by inheritance 
follows the same rule. And the change once made is final 
and not to be disturbed or questioned, for wc hold that it is 
of' the utmost importance that the men who labor on the 
soil should feel all possible sectirity, and that improvement 
and occupancy are worthy of more consideration than ancient 
deeds or mislaid wills. 

"Many of the results- of our land poli.^ may seem hard and 
arbitrarv to those who are used to the absolute ownership of 
the soil, and to the right of sale and mortgage, but to us 
who have never been used to them, we look only to the 
results on the public prosperity, and they are eminently 
satisfactory. 

''Ko public enterprise is thwarted by the selfishness or stub- 
bornness of* individuals or cor|X)rations, no large tracts mono- 
polized by shrewd speculators, no exorbitant ground rents le- 
vied on commerce or manufactures, no endless and expensive 
liUgation entered into because some lost marriage certificate 
has been found, or a flaw discovered to invalidate some ancient 
tide. 

"It might be thought that the feeling of insecurity to 
individuals would more than offset those advantages, but we do 
not find it 80^ for sudden changes are never made, and they are 
always the resolt of the best judgment of the people, publicly 
discussed and -expressed, and always directed toward increasing 
the prosperity of the community. 
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"Bettidet the tendeacy m our institiitionA Ls such thnt while 
it checks the large accumulation of wealth in the hands of 
Hitwe of a grasping dbp^ition, it also checks the timdeocjr to 
waste of the property held by those who are inclined to be 
reckltss or extravagant, so that on the whole there are probably 
l«i« changes in the occupancy of the soil in SocioUndy than 
there U to l«e found under the absolute ownership of other 
conntries." 

About that time the ladie« came in, and after a pleaMnt 
social evening, I walked back to the hotel with Miss Bell, wdl 
satibfied with the way in which the day hud been spent. 



CEAFTEB ZVL 

o 

ARBITRATION AND LAWS, 

1 believe I told you before^ my dear Harry, that I had 
f<iund an agreeable friend in William Bell, the oMer brother 
of Miss Mary. He is a bright young man, very enthusiaatic 
as to the future of Socioland, and thoroughly imbaed with 
the spirit which prevails here. 

He is a lawyer by profession, but the word has an ei^rely 
different meaning here from that which we give it, or it 
would be more correct to say that it means here what our 
best kwyers are and what they all ought to be. Instead of 
fomenting trouble and fostering lawsuits, their work consists 
|n settling differences And adjusting difficulties, and in 
presenting their client's case clearly and concisely to tKe indge 
when th^ir efforU do not meet with saooess. They act more 
as counsellors and advisers than as advocates, and in fact I find 
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that the kw has mni;h less to do here than with us, in re- 
guLitiDg the relations of men to e:ich other. 

As I. have plenty of time, I often drop in hiit ofTice, and 
if 1 find him at leisure we drift in conversation upon all 
kinds of subjfctH, and I think it will 'interest you if I rcpeit 
some of «iur talks n|x>n their ideas of law and government. 

I was telling hii«i a few dnvM ago that, as fur uv 1 knew, 
thete had lieen only two forms of government trieil. One was 
the autocratici where the rulers hud succeeded in obtaining 
ODDtrol of the power and were using it to llieir own advan- 
tage, and the other the ropresentutive form, where the people 
try to govern themselves by dele^ruli ng their powers to legislative 
bodies who make the laws and provide means to enforce them. 
But I said that it seemed to me that here in Socioland they 
were experimenting on a third method, where the |»eoplc tried 
to govern themselves with as little inierventicm of delegates 
as possible. » 

**Ye8," he answered. "Our system is |)ecidiar to ourselves, 
and b the result of the philoMOphical beliefs of those who 
founded our Commonwealth, and of the conditions under which 
it has been started. 

''I have," he further remarked, "read extensively al>out the 
Iavs and customs of other nations, and I find that the constant 
treaid of the oppressed has been to have justicx) meted out to 
them, and to- ^ain possession of what they consider their rights. 
In the pursuit of these aims they have ekboruted constitutions 
deGning the relations of men to each other, and enacted 
nuuiberle>«* laws to compel due respect for these rights in 
order that justice might be maintained. 

^Now we look upon these ideas as entirely natural for 
thoee who are opprened and at the same time are taught 
that Ood ii:M created all men equal; but for us ' who have 
eliminated all forms of oppression from uniong usasinimioil 
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to bappincn, and bdiere in the evolation of man from a 
lower oiganirai, and in th« sfnigglo for existence aod the 
sonriTai of the fittest, sncfa a Tiew ia entirely onsdentific, 
and .cannot famish a aoond basis for the forming of constitu- 
tions or the enactment of laws.** 

''WhaiT I said. ''Do tou not believe in the need of justice 
or the enforoemeot of rightaf}^ 

*^o^ not in the sense in which joa use these words," he 
answertd. '^ith us they onlj mean a fiirm of oondnct 
which ezperienee has shown to be beneficent to manlcind, 
and cakolated to promote the best interests of sodetj. Bnt 
we d<i not believe that in the light of the evolntion theory , 
there can be rach a thin^ in natare as abstract jostice, or 
that it is possible to attain perfect rights. 

''In yoar search after thia ignis-fiUuos yon are all the time 
trampling upon justice and violating nntiiral rights. Like the 
man who loved peace so well that he was always willing to 
fight to attain it, you are all tlie time nnoonacionsly breaking 
the very principles you are trying to establish. For inQtance* 
what greater violation of natural rights can there be than the , 
Individual appropriation of land? Bv what right, please tell 
me, can any man or a body of men say of a portion of the 
soil: This is mine.' They did not create it. It was there 
long before them, and will remain Jong after they have poswd | 
awny. Ami yet habit has so blunted your sense of right that 
you talk about the natural right of men to their land, .4 if 
they had an actual right to it instead of having obly a legal 
title to it, based originally upon spoliation and force. 

"And talk about justice. Is it Just, tell me^ to take t 
husband and father ftx>m hb family, and send him to fight 
the battles of his country because he happens to be under 
a certain age, while an older man, with as much or more st * 
stake is allowed to remain at home? Is there any justice in 
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preventiog a man from voting iinlii he is twenijr-one years of 
age, or in keeping a woman away from the polls altogether? 

**Qo to Europe, to America, to Socioland, or to any .country, 
and you wiil find that perfect justice does not exist, cannot 
exist in fact, for it is not in accord with the law of evolu- 
tion, and all the efibrts of mankind do not enable them to 
attain iu" 

To this tirade I could make no reply, for it was a new 
idea to me, and *one I had never studied, so 1 confin^ my- 
belf to asking my friend if they were going to do without 
justice, by what did they intend to replace it? 

Those were the views entertained by the first settlers,'' he 
answered, "so instead of seeking the establishment of justice 
and the maintenance of individuul rights, they sought to pro- 
mote a spirit of friendliness and good-will toward all, and 
Kha|)ed their laws so as to discourage liiigutiony and to induce 
the people to settle their differences among themselves. They 
abandoned the jury bystem as too expensive and cumbrous, and 
abolished the right of appeal to higher ' courts. The decision 
of the judge is final and must be accepted as such. 

^You believe that the enforcement of jnstice is the duty 
of the government^ and that yon must see to it that every 
man is protected in his natural rights. We look upon the 
men who cannot agree among tliemselves us undesirable citi- 
zeni<, and we only settle their disputes for them because it is 
the best way for the pea(« and happiness of the community. 
But it muMt bo done quickly, and at the least possible expense 
of time ami money. If the parties do not like the judge's 
decision, they will be moi^ inclined to come to a mutual un- 
derstanding next time, or to resort to arbitration, which we 
favor by all means in our power. 

"The law has very little to say about the enforcement of 
<ontni4iM or the oullection of debts, for we think it better to 
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teacli oiir |)eople that thejr roust look to the honesty of the '• 
oontimctin(( parties, than to the help of the CommonweaUh « 
for the fiilfihnent of promises made. Suits for damages are« 
diacoura^, for we think it l^est to live down slander than 
to intensify it by Tentilating it before the public. In civil 
suits, the statute of limitation promptly debars the eomplainanti 
fur we hold that differences ought to be quickly settled and 
quickly foigotten, nor do we have sufficient respect for the 
dictates of the dead to allow mislaid wills to disturb eiiiting 
conditions. 

"Besides, we leave the individuals much freer to control 
their private actions than is done in otiier countries. We 
do not try to make the people religious or moral by law. 
Marriage and divorce are free, religious convictions are never 
interfered with, all daye are e<iual before the law, and all 
pcraonal actions are left as much as possible to be controlled 
by the intelligent judgment of the individuals concerned. 

''Criminal cases are treated differently. They are rairewith 
us, because we have done away with the incentives to crime, 
but when they do occur, we look upon the culprits as di- 
seased persons and treat them accordingly. 

To all these changes the objection might be made that 
juf4ice must often suffer, and if perfect justice was oar aiin,i« 
) would certainly be advancing in the wrong direction. But we 

do not believe that perfect justice can be attained, and we 
know that it b daily violated, even by those nations who have 
the most elaborate code of laws. So we prefer to look to ihe 
culture of kindly feelings and to the increase of community 
of interests for the recognition of as many individual rights 
and the establishment of as much justice as the social condi- 
tions permit 

"It is by thus diminishing the number of the laws, and 
teaching the people the art of individual oootrol, that we cen 
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govern ooraelveB by direct legislation, and take from our legis- 
lative bodies the power thej so often abuse in representative, 
countries, and I believe onr people get along as well or better 
than those nations who look for the proper regulation of in- 
dividual conduct to the increase in number of tMeir laws/' 

And it is true that the people of Spencer seem remarkably 
well behaved. Bar-rooms are unknown, ' and drnnkennefw does 
not seem to exist here, and no loafers are to be met on 
the street comers. When I &«ked ray friend how they had 
succeeded in banishing the»e pests of civilized countries, he 
said he did ni>t know how it was brought about, for he had 
never seen them and he .did not believe the s'lecics existed 
in Socioland or had been imported there. lie supposed the 
climate was not fiivorable to that kiiid uf growth, for though 
once in a while dinreputable charactern made their appenranco 
on the str^eta^ they looked so hist and forlorn, and so quickly 
disappeared from the public gaze, that probably they mended 
their ways or left in search of mor^ congenial dimes. 

A few days later, my friend gave mc an interesting account 
of the formation of their government an he hack hainX it 
from the first settlers. 

^I was told*' he said, "that when the first emigrants arrive.l 
here^ they decided, contrary to all precedents, to draft no cons- 
titntiou, to enact no laws, but to wait and decide each c;i(»e 
as it presented itself* They were not numeruufi then, and 
UMetl to meet in a large hall, which was one of the first buil- 
<lings they put up, ami talk mattem over and decide what 
course they had better follow. These decisions, duly recorded 
ami voterl upon, are the foundation of all our laws, but are 
liable to modification bv popuhir vote at any time. 

^'Onr laisiness system was organised in the same way, and 
by the same procens onr first Managers were appointed. When 
the time arrived for the Commonwealth to commence businew 
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on itH own aor.onnt, the beftt men were selected to take it io 
charge and do the heat ther cou1«i for the community. 'How 
long shall we serve?* the/ asked. 'As long as you givepatis- 
faction/ we answered. 

The experiment was a success. These men took pride in 
their work and spared no eflforts to make it successfol. It 
WHS found best to give them much laUtude of action and tA 
appoint Advisory Boards to help them co-ordinate their efibrtB. 

"When the* first disagreement among the settlers arose, there 
was no court, jury or judge, so a reliable man was selected 
to settle their dispute, and it was decided to enforce his de- 
cision whatever it might be, and thns our first judge wis 
created. 

'Tor several years there was n(» legislature, for the people 
met in niass-meetings to diHCUfw and vote upon siich qnestioiw 
as prenented themselves, and at this time all onr Townsbiia 
are thus governed till the increase of population makes it 
impracticable. But our leghdntive bodies have none of the power 
they possess in other countries, and only act an conimitteei 
where the diflTerent opinions are discussed and condensed, and 
fmally put in shape to be 'voted upon by the people. 

'*Our system is not at all calculated to promote extomive 
legislation, and if we were a Uw- making and a law*loviDg 
people, we would not be satisfied with it. But we look upon 
law at bent as a necessary evil, and replace it as iar w 
possible by conciliation and kindly feelings.*' . 
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OEAFTZB ZVn. 

THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 

I hare not Mid an/thing to jou about Mr. Walter, although 
I have seen him ofteiit and called upon him Mveral timea 
at hb house, because I have tried to omfine myself as far 
as possible to the topics and conversations which treat more 
spedallj of the public institutions of Sociobind. But I will 
give 7on an account of the last convenatioii I had with himi 
for I think it will interest jou • to kmiw his views upon the 
difiusion of the principles they advocate, and their adoption 
hj other countries. 

I had been calling upon him» and seated in his library he 
addressed me thus: 

^Well, my young friend, you have been here some Utile , 
time, and must have formed some opinions as to what you have 
seen, and must understand the results of the changes we have 
noade in our form of government.' How does it strike you? 
Have we progressed, or have we been taking backward steps 
in dvilization?^ 

^1 must §Ay,*' I answered, ^hat it seems to me that you 
have made great progresis ^^ ^'^^^ established here a Com- 
monwealth from which you have eliminated many of the 
d^ects which still exist in other countriesi and I would be 
pleased indeed if some of the changes you have inaugurated 
here could also be* made in the United States. It would go 
very tu to ameliorate the condition of the 4ower classes, and 
increase the comfort and happiness of the whole people." 

'^es, those changes are desirable, or at least we think so 
liere^ or we would not have instituted them,'' he answered. 
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"But unleai the charmcter of the people is quite difierent from 
whjit it wai in my time, joa will find that tlierr are diffical- 
iim in the waj that it will take man/ jean, if not oentorio^ 
to orerooroe. 

''Yoii must omleratand that when we left the United Stat« 
to come here, it was not a matter of choice, init of necessity. 
Had we seen a fair prapect of effecting the desired changcv, 
we would not have expatriated ourMlves and faced the haid« 
shi|is of a new settlement. But we could see no prospect 
of a complete change in our time, and onljr one of gradosl 
but 9I0W improvement.'' 

'^Yonr viewri are not very encouraging^" I said^ '^and hardly 
in accord with jour belief in. evolution, for jou must believe 
in the gradual improvement of societj.** 

'^rtainlv, I believe in it, and I know that mankind ii 
Nteadilj progressing toward better conditions, and 1 feel ooo« 
fident that if our institutions are the best calculated to promote 
happiness and the highest form of dvilisation, thej will be 
adopted everjwhere; for systems of government, as well u 
public or private institutions, roust stand the tebt of tbe 
struggle for existence that the fittest may survive. Bat the 
working, of thb law is exceedingly slow, and under certain 
conditions centuries may eUpse -before important clianges cio 
be accomplished. 

''A change such as jou contemplate," he continued, ''cid 
only be efiected if based upon an increase in the intelligence 
of the people. I do not believe, Mr. Balcom, that if oor 
institutions could be transplanted bodily in the United States, 
they would endure for any length of time. Your people are 
probably ready for some of the changes we have made, and 
in time may adopt our whole system, but our government is 
entirely too dependent opon th^ inner love of order and tiie 
good conduct and kindliness of our citiiens, to cope wilh^ 
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ihe n|)irit or' greed aiul iiidividiiulisiii which sire the marked 
attributes of the inhabitantft of the United States. 

'^o, unless joa can secure u much more intellip:ent popu- 
lation, one which b fully imbued with the spirit of order 
and conciliation, one which knows what is the true basis of 
contentment and happiness, jou had letter adhere to the 
existing order of society, improving it as faMt an pdSsiblC) that 
is as fast as the knowledge of the true conditions of success 
permeates society. 

''Educate the people; educate them not in £rr«ek or Latin, 
bat away from the superstitions which now control their lives; 
educate them to what is their true position herp, to their 
dependence upon the forces of nature and the absolute necessity 
of obeying natural laws. Teach them the a<]vantages of co* 
operation, the beauty of agrrement, the vanity and emptiness 
of show and style, the public danger of the private accumu- 
lation of wealth, the folly of dissipation, the waste of quarrels 
and litigation, and as fast as this education takes hold of the 
ma^ses^ displaces and replaces the old ideas which now control 
them, so fast, and no faster, will you be nblc to bring about 
the changcb you are striving for.** 

Mr. Walter leaned back in his diair in deep thought, uml 
his eyes seemed to take an inward retrospective look. In a 
moment he raised his head and looking at me said: ''Mr. 
Baloom, oar conversation takes me back to those early days 
iFhen we commenced our settlement.- I was a young man 
then, with more enthusiasm and energy than experience, but 
many of us were middle-aged or M people, who, tired of 
strife and competition, were longing for peace and agreement. 
We were nearly a thousand, men, women and children, and 
iar above the average ia knowledge and intelligence. We had 
left l^eliind >«8 the suspertitioua beliefii of the past, and had 
progressed lieyond the follies and weakness of modern civilix:ition. 
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Our men did not drink or gamble» or speml their time on the 
streets. Oar women did not sacrifice at the slirine of ftisliion, 
nor conifume their time Hnd strength in foolish stten;pt8 tu 
sul«titnte style for comfort. It wss the character and the 
intelligence of tha^ people which enabled them to succcc;!, 
and which stamped this joung nation with the spirit with 
which it (s animated now, and which underlays and snstains 
our institntions. 

"Hod we been quarrelsome, we would have l)een swamped 
in the first months of our existence, for new conditions bruujchl 
to the fn>nt many new opinions. Had we lieen unmly, our 
simple organisaticm never would have rcslraintMl iim. Had we 
lieen irreedy, private ambition would have defeated all onr 
s»*heniet( for public welfare. 

''But the seed planted by these choice spirits took root and 
Krew. Our children were rained un<ler theno infliienoesi and 
it )iemietite<I them thoroughly. Thisie who joined us later 
were those who were attracted by a commimity of dcBrrefi 
an I i leu'i, while tho^te anion}; us who bectime dinstitisfied left 
MS to return to other ciuintrieH. 

''It is an axiom in physiology that in a he:ilthy or^uiBin 
the eliminating {towers arc suflicient to throw ofi^ alk ofieo' 
sive matter which may be al^sorli^l, and thus the organism be 
kept in a healthy state. It is Just as true in Sociology, and 
a body economic will drive out naturally all the iadividaaU 
it cannot control or assimilate, prcivided always 
is not beyond the ca(»acity of its eliminating 

*^e have ever been mindful of this truth, 
United Stales have opened their doors wide 
ignorant of all nations, eager to develop^ 
- sources, and anxious to provide cheap 
regardless of the difficulty of transform 
intelligent citizens, we have been 
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Our men did not drink or ganible» or Hpeuil their lime on the 
streets. Our women did not sacrifice at the slirine of fushioii, 
nor oonifiifne their time and strength in foolish ntten;pts to 
iHii«titiite style for comfort. It wns the character and the 
intelligence of tha^ people which enabled them to succocJ, 
and which stamped this young nation with the spirit with 
irHich it is animated now, and which underlays and sustains 
our institutions. 

"Had we been quarrelsome, we would have l)een swumpcd 
in (he first months of our existence, for new ctmditions brought 
to the fn>nt many new opinions. Had we lieen unnily, our 
simple organisation never would have restrained uh. Had we 
I'een irrpedy, private ambition woitld have defeatetl all our 
«.'lieniwi for jiublic welfare. t 

"But the seed planted by these choice spirits { took ro<»t and 

Krew. Our children were rained nn«ler these influences, and 
it ))crnieate«l them thoroughly. Those who joined uh later 
were those who were attracted by a community of desires 

«q1 ileu'i, while tho^e amoni; m who bectime dinsatisfied left 

Q« to return to other ciHintries. 
"It IS an axiom in physiology that in a hcilthy organism 

the eliminating |iowers arc sufiicient to throw ofi' all o/fen- 

«ive matter which may be at'sorli^l, and thus the organism- be 

kept in a healthy state. It is just as trtie in Sociology, and 

t body economic will drive out naturally all the individuals 

it cannot rontrol or assimilate, provided always 

is Dot beyond the ca(»acity of its eliminating p^ 
"We have ever been mindful of this truth, 

United Stales have opened their doors 

ignorant of all nations, eager to develop^ 

iourcea, and anxioos to provide cheap 

regardless of the difficulty of transfor/ 

iotelilgent dtltew, we have been 
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THE CONDITIONS OF SUCCESS. 113 

number of peraons with tbene principles, you can gain political 
control of some citv or township, ami give the most important 
features of our system a fiiir trial. 

^'Experiments alone can teach what are the conditions thaC ! 
will bring around the desired results, and if a nnmber of { 
persons who have outgrown the present public instttoUoDsl 
should find themselves in a position where they could omtrol 
the public power, and use for their lienefit the agencies of 
public cooperation, their example would be a gr«ai edu- 
cating force, and their Influence would slowly radiate ontll it 
would afleci the whole population. 

'The world moves in spite of all conservative Influences, 
and it moves In the right direction. So be of good cheer, and 
do not feel diKcouraged because a heavy body like the United 
States cannot move as fast as ouf little Commonwealth. 

"When you return home yon can work in the good < 
and join your efibrts to tliosd of the persons who are 
now trying to educate the people so as to secure a better 
form of government. I hope that what you have seen here 
will help you in your tank, and that yon will prove a power 
for good in your naUve land.'' 

AmenI I say. And may this brief account of what I liave 
seen In this ^vored Commonwealth induce many to imitate 
them, and may it be a factor, however humble, in the peace- 
ful evolution of our industrial system, nntil every perMo in 
the land shall receive an adequate share of the comforts that 
should accrue to all from the progress of civilisation. 
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114 THE FUTURE COMMONWEALTH. 

And noMfy mjr dear Harry, while I ini;;Ut write mnch more 
that would interest tou, I will not extend this account of 
mj Tisit here, but I will send it to you, that you may 
reflect on what I have described, and see how it a|iplics to 
the solntion of the problems we are Hudying. 

For my part, I am well satisfied of the superiority of the 
institutions of Socioland over those of the United States, but 
I realize fully that the progre^ they have made is due to 
the deTelopment of their character which enables them to 
place in the hands of the Ck>mmon wealth many of its most 
important industries,- while at the same time they have 
been able to safely withdraw government control from the 
departments of morals and religion. The material being better, 
its cohesive power is greater, and they' have been able to 
erect a much better structure* 

For the present* the example of Socioland can only serve 
OS as a beacon to guide our steps, trusting that those who 
come after os will be able to realise the hope which sustains 
OS in oar labors. 

. ' Your friend, 
^ Samuel Balcom. 
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